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A WONDERFUL WEDDING. 

BY REV. MARK TRAFTON. 

yered at the Re-opening Festival of the Han- 
over Street Methodist Episcopal Ciurch, Wed- 

nesday evening, February 11, 1874. 

There was an old lady, not the one of the 
shoe, 

Though blessed with a family numerous 
too, 

Whose name was good Mother Bennett; 
in * Methodist Alley ” she set up her house; 
*Twas lowly, for she was as poor’s a church 

mouse, 

And we need not blush to pen it. 


She was pious as poor, with more prayers 
than alms, 
With a marvelous power in singing of 
psalms 5 
And her house was always well lighted ; 
But though poor herself, she had the rare 
art 
Of helping the poor to a prosperous start, 
And lead in the way the benighted. 


Her first house-steward was Edward Tay- 
lor, 
A bluff young lad, who had been a sailor 
Since first he had donned a jacket; 
Honest and true, as a steward should be, 
With zeal like a tempest, a heart like the 
sea, 


He raised a terrible racket. 


Now, with this young sailor rattling 
round, 
The place was too strait for her household; 
she found 
She must look for-ampler quarters ; 

So she built a fine house in North Bennett 
Street, 
Capacious, yet 
neat — 

A home for her sons and daughters. 


modest, substantial, and 


So the years roll on; her sons went out, 
With hearts to work, with a song and a 
shout, 
And kept the old hive a humming; 
She came to be recognized on the street; 
Squire Orthodox often would pause to greet 
The dame, when he saw her coming. 


3ut some of her children were getting high ; 
it was not so strange they should cast an 
eye 
On a brown stone house with a steeple, 
Up on whose apex, to greet the morn, 


| A clarion cock, whose winding horn 


Should call from their pillows the people. 


She took it. ’Tis folly to contend with fate; 

Our vision is short in this mystified state ; 
A Providence shapes ali our planning; 

Blind of ourselves, we must learn to trust 

The Power above us, loving and just, 
Which all the future is scanning. 


Now this good Mother B. had a favorite 
soa, 

Dutiful, loving, faithful; and one 
Who was true to his loving mother; 

He studied her interests night and day ; 

And when the city had shaved away 

The old lady’s yard, to widen a way, 

And eut off the porch, he had pluck to say, 
‘* We'll up and build you another.” 


And so they built; the old came down, 
The new went up; for Boston town 
Must have room for making money ; 
tut when Mother B. first came to con it, 
{er righteous wrath put a bee in their 
bonnet, 
With much more sting than honey. 


‘Stores, forsooth! and merchandise! 
(hell not climb to her house to the skies 
(At least, ’Lill her time to go higher) ; 
fhe did not fancy this mixing of things, 

)f godly work and business ripgs — 
The altar to blaze with strange fire.” 


Sut, bless her old soul, she couldn’t hold 
wrath 
Against those she loved; so she trod her old 
path, 
Her smiles making heaven around her; 
k glorious fres!yness still sat on her brow; 
The graces of youth seemed to bide with 
her now, 
As when in first love they bound her. 


jut her children, now grown, were leaving 
the nest; 

let they could not forget that warm, loving 
breast, 

Which shared all their childhood’s sorrow. 

jh, sad is the hour when the roof-tree has 
shed 

js blossoms and leaves, now scattered and 
dead, 

And hope gilds no coming to-morrow. 


dnd so, like all mothers, our good Mother B. 
bit the loss and the loneliness gathering, 
as she 
Df the past was pensively dreaming ; 
jn her neighbors were changed, and now 
poured along 
Jws, Portuguese, Dutch, a promiscuous 
throng, 
With monkeys and hand organs scream- 
ing. 


Nw, some of these boys, who her inteests 
carried, 

Tought ’twould be a fine thing were the 
old lady married, 
jife’s burdens with some one thus shar- 
ing; 

Tby knew a fine man, Mr. Christopher 
Grace, 

Wo owned a grand mansion of splendor, 
with space 
br both flocks, with a little repairing. 


{t's degrading,” they said, ‘‘ for one who 
so long 
Hajtoiled for their comfort, and cheered 
them with song, 
‘be burden and heat so long bearing, 
Tole left in her solitude, aged and lone, 
Wh only the poor in her desolate home, 
i quaint, ancient costume still wear- 
ng.” 


“Tere is nothing too good for her,” cried 
her proud boys; 
** $s deserving of earth’s highest station 
jad joys, 
Ad to set up a family carriage, 
Wil a footman to follow wherever she 
joes ; 
So |th rings on her fingers, and bells on 
r toes, 
S| shall have a magnificent marriage.” 
i 





So,}rd pressed, she at last gave reluctant 
 peseaai 


Rich monogram cards were hastily sent; 
Compliments of C. Grace and Miss Ben- 
nett. 
Blame her not; she’s not the first woman 
for pelf 
Or vanity who’s made a fool of herself, 
And too late came in sorrow to ken it. 


Ab, that was a wedding such as seldom is 
seen — 
For haste outstripping the last Gretna 
Green, 
While emotion rose to the ecstatic; 
That “stone front” was burnished without 
and within, 
Its paraphernalia outshone all that’s been 
Since Venice wed old Adriatic. 


The bride was arrayed in silks, a-la-mode ; 
Her cheeks, touched with rouge, like June 
roses glowed; 
Her grey locks were witchingly frizzled ; 
Her panniers marvelous, swelled out her 
hips; 
French heels threw her weight on her toes’ 
extreme tips, 
And jewels her fingers bedizzled. 


All is ready; and now expectation rose 
high; 
There was flutter of hearts, and sparkle of 
eyes, 
As the priest enters there with his missal! 
The groom steps out for the bride; but his 
hair 
Stood erect, as he cries, ‘‘ I’ll be hanged if 
she’s there!” 
And so the grand show was a fizzle. 


The secret was this: the bride, dressed so 
fine, 
Chanced to pass a pier-glass, some three feet 
by nine, 
When she saw such a wonderful vision. 
‘Good gracious!” excited, astounded, cried 
she, 
“ That bunch of world’s vanity never was 
me! 
’Tis somebody else. Now plainly I see, 
To marry is not in my mission; 


I'll go home!” And she did. 
her here, 

On this glad occasion of smiles and good 
cheer. 

Wewelcome you home, our good mother! 
Should ever again you be tempted to wed, 
May they find, as the bride to the altar is 

led, 

That it is not you, but another! 


We welcome 








THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
BY REY. E, 0. HAVEN, D. D., COR. SEC. 


Frequent inquiries indicate that the 
objects of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
not generally understood. The Board 
of Education is simply an incorporated 
body, designed to represent the whole 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for the 
execution of any educational trusts 
that may be committed to it, and for 
the general encouragement of educa- 
tion — particularly to aid in the prep- 
aration of those called to the minis- 
try, and also to help in the establish- 
ment of proper schools. 

The organization consists of two 
bishops, four elders and six laymen, 
chosen in three sections, each section 
by one General Conference, all to 
serve twelve years. It was thought 
that this would be a compact and im- 
partial organization—the Church, in 
fact—to hold property, and receive 
contributions, and administer the same 


‘for educational purposes. 


It is only a question of time when 
this Board will have large funds under 
its care. How can it be otherwise? 
The Board eannot die. It must endure 
as long as the Church. Its funds can- 
not diminish. Before long many of 
our men and women of property will 
conclude that the best way to make 
their money useful forever will be to 
entrust it to this Board, annexing such 
conditions to the gift as they please. 
The interest of $1,000 would be a 
great help to some needy student, 
and the thousand dollars could work 
forever. Ihave seen within a month 
a will drawn up, by which a lady be- 
queathes two-thirds of all she has — 
not a large amount, but what she has 
— to the Board, the interest to be used 
in the education of missionaries for Af- 
ricans and Chinese. Many others, who 
wish their money to be used to aid in 
the education of ministers, missionaries 
and teachers, will be likely to entrust 
it to a Board which stands for the en- 
tire Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
must therefore be as safe a custodian 
of their property as the world affords. 

But at present the Beard has a fund 
of only $100,000. The General Con- 
ference requires that the annual Edu- 
cation collections shall be entrusted to 
it, except where Education Societtes 
auxiliary to the Board exist. The 
New Engiand Education Society em- 
braces all the Conferences in New En- 
gland, and receives these collections. 

In addition to this, the Discipline 
recommends all our Sunday-schools to 
observe the second Sunday in June as 
**Children’s Day,” and on that day to 
bring the subject of education before 
the schools, and take a collection to be 
added to the income of the Sunday- 
school Children’s Fund. The income 
of this fund is used to help needy stu- 
dents of either sex, by way of loan, 
who are recommended by the pastor 
and Sunday-school superintendent. 
This fund, now about $70,000, has 
grown up by accumulation of interest 
from contributions made mostly by a 
few Sunday-schools in the Centenary 
year, stimulated perhaps by the gift of 








a medal to every one who contributed 





a dollar. The contributions last year 
on Children’s Day were small and few, 
it being the beginning of our work; 
but we are now helping over twenty 
students, in nearly as many institu- 
tions, in various parts of the country. 
After next Children’s Day we hope to 
help at least a hundred annually, and 
soon we ought to aid a thousand every 
year. The money, as nearly as possi- 
ble, is expended in the localities where 
it is contributed. Thus all our schools 
may be helped by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

To encourage all our Sunday-schools 
this year to observe Children’s Day, 
we offer a beautiful chromo, entitled 
‘Learning to Read and Write,” to 
every one who contributes a dollar to 
the Sunday-school Children's Fund. 

The reality of the demand for assist- 
ance, the excellence of the loan meth- 
od, and some other features of the 
general subject, with your permission, 
will be presented hereafter. 





THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF XEW 
ENGLAND 


IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 


BY REY. D. DORCHESTER. 
SECOND PAPER. 
[Concluded.] 
Amid such conditions, the memora- 
ble religious movement known as 
‘* THE GREAT AWAKENING” 


appeared. It was a series of far-reach- 
ing revivals. Edwards and Whitefield 
were the prime movers in this great 
reformation — each acting independ- 
ently of the other —the latter supple- 
menting and extending the work of the 
former — Edwards in New England, 
and Whitefield throughout the colo- 
nies, 

Edwards was confessedly a man of 
rare intellectual power, the most able 
young preacher of his time, and had 
the reputation of being the ‘‘ most dis- 
tinguished metaphysician from the 
days of Leibnitz to Kant.” He was 
acute in analysis and intense in thought. 
From early childhood he was deeply 
religious. Somewhat phlegmatic in 
temperament, trained up to Puritani- 
cal primness, scrupulously precise in 
ministerial dignity, an absorbed stu- 
dent, solitary and even ascctical in his 
habits, he was nevertheless a man of 
delicate sensibility, of fine aesthetic 
taste, susceptible of wrapt contempla- 
tion and deep enthusiasm. Strong of 
will, of lofty temper and large moral 
consciousness, he became intense and 
earnest, even in his most deliberate ac- 
tion; and, however wanting in practi- 
cal qualities and knowledge of men, 
he nevertheless possessed some very im- 
portant qualifications for a religious 
reformer. But his religious character 
was his most Mtable trait. His whole 
existence was a conscious longing after 
the divine, springing from a profound 
conviction of the painful reality of sin 
and the glorious reality of redemption. 
A descendant from a London clergy- 
man in the days of Elisabeth, a gradu- 
ate and tutor of Yale College, most 
fortunately united in marriage to a 
woman of the rarest qualities both of 
mind and beart, and called to the pas- 
torate of one of the largest and most 
intelligent Churches in New England, 
he begun his ministry in Northampton 
in 1727, under circumstances exceed- 
ingly auspicious. 

But the heart of Edwards could not 
rest in outward circumstances, however 
bright. He looked for spiritual life, 
but found it not. In his Church the 
sad fruits of the Half-Way-Covenant 
where everywhere visible. For about 
twenty years his distinguished prede- 
cessor had received unconverted per- 
sons to the Church and communion, 
and had openly defended the practice in 
controversies with his brethren. Ed- 
wards soon became deeply impressed 
with the prevailing laxity in doctrine, 
discipline, and morals. He found the 
virus deeply seated, requiring radical 
treatment. With great care he pre- 
pared sermons on the great vital doc- 
trines of the gospel, depravity, justifi- 
eation by faith, regeneration, prayer, 
retribution, ete., and prayed and 
preached in the deepest earnestness of 
spirit. 

A religious awakening commenced 
in the latter part of the year 1734, 
which continued seyeral months in 
Northampton, and soon after extended 
to South Hadley, Sunderland, Deer- 
field, Hatfield, West Springfield, Had- 
ley, and Northfield, in Massachusetts ; 
and to Suffield, Windsor, Coventry, 
Lebanon, Durham, Hartford, Stratford, 
Mansfield, Tolland, Bolton, Hebron, 
Preston, Groton, New London, Lyme, 
Stonington, Norwich, and Woodbury, 
in Connecticut. In Northampton alone, 
three hundred persons professed con- 
version. The influence was felt also 
in New Jersey, and in some parts of 
Pennsylvania, in the Presbyterian 
Churches, under the Tennents, Cross, 
Frelinghuysen, etc. 

Considered as a work of grace, this 
great revival bore many marks of gen- 
uineness, deep views of sin and un- 
worthiness, clear convictions of the 
truths of the gospel, firm persuasion of 





the fullness and sufficiency of Christ as 
a Saviour, exalted apprehensions of 
the majesty of God, profound self abne- 
gation, deep dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, restitution for wrongs, reconcili- 
ation of enemies, and extraordinary self- 
dedication to God. That there were 
cases of delusion, extravagance, and 
excess, was fully confessed and deeply 
mourned by Edwards and his co- 
workers, who also faithfully analyzed 
and exposed them. 

The revival under Edwards had 
nearly spent its force, when 


WHITEFIELD 


appeared, and gave it a new impulse. 
He landed in Philadelphia in Novem- 
ber, 1739, still warm in the fresh glow 
of his new experience, and flush with 
his early successes in the Moorfields. 
From a fiery ordeal of agonizing self- 
conflicts, and the deep melancholy of 
ascetie follies, his struggling spirit had 
emerged into the light and joy of spir- 
itual adoption. He longed to proclaim 
to the world the benefits which he had 
experienced. With a heart of vast 
capacity and simplicity, and oratorical 
powers never excelled for effectiveness, 
and imbued with rich spiritual influen- 
ces, he was eminently fitted to be an 
evangelist. Inwardly moved by the 
conviction that he had a divine mission 
to perform, and overflowing with sym- 
pathy, he opened his commission in 
Philadelphia. The whole city was 
powerfully _ stirred. Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Quakers, and Churchmen, all 
flocked to hear him. From Philade!- 
phia to New York, then to Sayannah, 
then to Delaware, then to Philadelphia 
and New York again, back again to 
Savannah, and thence to New England, 
his progress was everywhere a spiritual 
triumph. Reputation ran before him 
as a herald, producing a popular con- 
tagion, and drawing mullitudes to hear 
him. He preached incessantly, often 
sixteen times a week. High and low, 
clergymen and municipal officers, col- 
lege professors and students, Were 
alike swayed by his matchless jo rer. 
The hearts of tens of thousands from 
Maine to Georgia were deeply stirred, 
and many professed conversion. Four 
years later he again visited America, 
and great success attended his Jabors, 
except in Eastera Massachusetts, 
where a powerful opposition to the 
evangelists was organized by the lead- 
ers of the new heretical tendencies, 
which were even then developing. 
Under these special revivals from 20,- 
000 to 30,000 converts were added to 
the Churches in the whole country. 








MIRACLES, 
BY REV. 8. R. DENNEN. 


One of the questions that will not 
rest, but ever rises to trouble the op- 
posers of Christ, is miracles. This is 
as Christ affirmed it would be. His 
works, pre-eminently His miracles, 
were to stand as sublime and unsi- 
lenced witnesses to all time of His 
Messiahship. Every skeptic, from Cel- 
sus down to the present, has felt that, 
somehow or other, these witnesses to 
the deity and compassion of Jesus 
must be silenced. 

There have been two general meth- 
ods of procedure — one the straightfor- 
ward denial of them as possible oc- 
eurrences, no amount of evidence be- 
being able to prove a miracle; the oth- 
er, a more recent method, seeks to 
eliminate the miraculous element, and 
reduce them to harmony with higher 
natural laws. That they are square, 
honest miracles, events wholly out of 
the plane of nature, cutting acrogs all 
her known processes, if not denied, 
are so explained and qualified as to de- 
nude them of their supernatural factor. 

Miracles, as facts, cannot be denied, 
save by a process of historical criti- 
cism which would destroy the eredibil- 
ity of all past events. They stand 
against the historic horizon, bold, high 
and grand, overtopping the whole 
range of human facts, as Blane the 
hillocks of the Chamouni valley. That 
a character like Christ’s could have 
been invented by a few ignorant men, 
and such deeds attributed to Him and 
foisted upon the public in the faee of 
all criticism —a character and deeds 
that have so influenced al] subsequent 
history, and so powerfully moulded 
and blessed mankind for eighteen cen- 
turies — is itself a more stupendous mir- 
acle than any attributed to Christ. 
His whole life is pervaded and fringed 
by miracles; His birth is a miracle; 
His public ministry is all starred with 
miracles; He entered our world 
through the white veil of a miracle; 
He left it through the heavy folds and 
drapery of a still sublimer miracle. 

How are these facts to be explained? 
One says, that at certain epochs of hu- 
man history miracles are no more ab- 
normal than meteors in November. 
When the grand procession of human 
events rides to the proper place in the 
historic orbit, miracles come flashing 
across the world’s moral darkness as 
meteoric showers across an autumn 


sky. Thisis a fine rhetorical conceit. 


Some one making a world’s almanac 
might have written across the ceptu- 


) 





ries, immediately before and after 
Christ, ‘‘look out for miracles about 
this time.” There is here no denial of 
the miraculous, but an ingenious, per- 
haps unconscious attempt to reduce 
them to a level with the highest order 
of physical phenomena. 

Another, Mr. Ruskin, who I must 
believe is a better painter than theo- 
logian, is almost willing to allow that 
they are ‘‘ wonders.” They may rise 
above the level of natural events, so 
far as we now know; but it may all 
change front to-morrow, when science 
pushes out her lines a little farther, 
and her analysis is more complete. 
So, it is with a decided mental reserva- 
tion he allows those sublime works of 
the Lord Jesus to be called wonders. 
Some physicist may eclipse him to- 
morrow. : 

Still another bas more recently called 
them ‘‘ surprises” — one whose sweet, 
Christian spirit and fine scholarship 
make all he writes of permanent value. 
I cannot help feeling Mr. Sears has 
made a mistake — one he will sometime 
correct. It would be a genuine sur- 
prise to awake in the morning and find 
that my home had been entered and 
plundered ; it would be something more 
than a surprise to see a neighbor, who 
had been dead long enough for the 
process of decay to have commenced, 
to rise up and come forth from his 
grave at the command of another; it 
would more than surprise me to have 
some one stop a hearse in the street 
and raise its occupant to life and health 
again. Itseems to me degrading to 
call such events by such aname. Yet 
Ican see the motive which persuades to 
snch degradation of those sublime and 
unclassified works of Christ. Itis a 
weak attempt to take from them the 
sharp edge of the miraculous, and tone 
down their clear cut and supernatural 
lines to suit the thinking and prejudices 
of certain classes, and make them less 
offensive. 

T allude to these, not in the way of 
eriticiem. but as samples of the treat- 
ment miracles are receiving at the hands 
even of excellent men. Jtis not the 
old futile attempt to square the circle, 
but one equally futile —to push a solid 
cube through a circle of its own diam- 
eter. Itis a vain and impossible exper- 
iment. A miracle remains to-day, after 
all denials and attempts at explanation 
or classification, a simple, insoluble 
miracle. Instead of conceding this, 
there is a weak attempt to harmonize 
them with some higher processes of 
known law. Instead of striking di- 
rectly across all laws, known or un- 
known to scientists or angels, they must 
be made to class with some of the more 
oceult movements of nature-born ef- 
fort! 

I have the profoundest conviction 
that we shall never reach a height of 
intelligence in any world, where the ele- 
ment of the miraculous will disappear 
from the works of Christ. Indeed, the 
more we study them in the serener 
light of eternity, the more clearly will 
these events stand out against the pro- 
cesses of nature as something out of 
her realm, and in the truest sense 
unique and solitary. 

Fora special, loving purpose, Jesus, 
the Son of God, came and dwelt 
amongst us, and did works that no other 
man ever did, for the avowed purpose of 
clothing His mission with divine au- 
thority, and giving the highest possible 
sanction to the redemption He wrought 
out. He travestied the laws of nature 
with a superior power. When he com- 
manded, all the forces of matzer, mind 
and spirit bowed at His will. 

He performed these miracles, not 
for display; not as meteoric flashes of 
almighty power; not as mere wonders 
of a day, nor as surprises; but as per- 
petual witnesses to the majesty of His 
being, and the divine authorship and au- 
thority of His gospel of love. It seems 
to me suicidal and weak to discredit 
our own witnesses, and weaken our 
own cause. We are mining our own 
citadel, and spiking our own guns. 

When John’s disciples came ta Jesus 
to know who He was, He simply re- 
cited the wonderful things He had 
done. This was a sufficient answer. 
He points still to those sublime events, 
saying to ws, ‘‘ go tell the world what 
a Saviour you have found.” 

After all these discussions, denials 
and explanations, there has been no 
progress beyond the truism, ‘“‘a mira- 
cele isa miracle,” unlike anything else 
in all the world’s history — the flashing 
forth of almighty power for a specific 
and benign purpose. The solid cube 
of these supernatural and well-attested 
facts can never, by any amount of par- 
ing, compression or fingering, be made 
to pass through the little ring of nat- 
ural phenomena. 


+ 





The Rev. James Long, of the diocese 
of Calcutta — for thirty years a mission- 
ary in India —delivered, recently, an 
interesting address on missions to the 
students of the General Theological 


Seminary, N. Y.,in the chapel of that in- 


stitution. So much interest was mani- 
fested, that Mr. L. was requested to re- 
peat his visit shortly.' 





ROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS, 
BY REV. W. A. SPENCER. 


Foocnow, China. 
[Concluded.] 

Li Yu Mi, a deacon, said, ‘‘this is the 
last and best of the love-feasts, for 
many preachersare here. I thank God 
for this privilege. Dr. Maclay and 
Brother Sites, who for long years have 
met with us, are not here. But their 
hearts are here, praying for us. I hope 
the Holy Spirit will convert the mem- 
bers, and make them earnest Chris- 
tians, 

‘*How happy are they,” etc., was then 
sung. Hu Yong Mi, an Elder, said, 
in ‘‘ examining my heart I find myself 
very weak, yet Christ is ready and wil- 
lingto help me. I find it much easier 
to constantly trust Him thana year ago.” 
Brother Baldwin said, ‘‘ in establishing 
a Church there are many difficulties 
and stumbling blocks; the greatest of 
these is a spurious member. Many 
must be expelled ; better to do this than 
to corrupt the Church.” Li Tai Young, 
an exhorter, said, ‘‘so many are here 
from the South and the North, the 
Bishop and many others, that this is a 
very happy occasion. Still my sins 
make me sad. But Jesus loves me. 
Without momentarily trusting Him I 
must sin and lose heaven. Iam very 
lacking in grace, and need a great 
blessing from God.” Elder Sia Sek Ong, 
then said, ‘‘I am very thankful this 
morning, especially in thinking of the 
time before my conversion, and compar- 
ing it withthe present. Then I was of 
no account; now I hope to be of use in 
the world. Some of the members are 
converted and ready to help in support- 
ing preachers. I haye been acting as 
Presiding Elder, and am very much 
encouraged. Many members have been 
converted on the district. I think we 
ought each one to examine closely to 
see if we have the evidence of conver- 
sion.” 

Wong Kiu Mi, supernu » Said; 
“T have had hard fighting with the evil 
one, but Jesus has kept me from being 
overcome.” Lo Peang Ti, said, ‘‘ my 
heart is full of.thanks.” Elder Hu Po 
Mi, said, ‘“‘ the devil is everywhere 
setting nets. Examine for him in your 
hearts. The pauses in the meeting, 
makes me tear that while the Church 
has assembled from the North and 
South, Satan has comealso. We ought 
all to search whether we have been 
serving God or the devi]. Some are 
afraid to speak for Christ because of 
this weakness and fear of the world. 
Members should be decided and firm, 
taking care lest they fall.” Lau Ing 
Sing, said, ‘“‘ during the whole year 
Christ has not leftme. God has beén 
with me. I earnestly ask the prayers of 
the Church.” Tong Tai Tu said, ‘‘ lam 
very greatly [pleased at this occasion. 
I had great distress, trials and poverty 
during the year, yet God’s grace is 
very wonderful, and I thank Him with 
a glad heart-” 

I might fill up a much larger space 
with the expressions of trust and 
thanksgiving. Many of these men have 
received very scanty support the last 
year, as oug mission is withdrawing 
gradually the foreign ‘support in order 
to develop the native Church into a self- 
supporting organization. The course 
meets the hearty approval of the Eld- 
ers and more spiritual of the preach- 
ers, and every year their salaries are 
cut down a little all around, and the 
natives increase in their gifts for the 
support of their pastors. The wife of 
one of the preachers was received into 
full membership by the Elder. Her 
husband was one of the Conference 
Secretaries, and she had been a scholar 
of the American Board Mission School. 


Next came a sermon by Deacon Li 
Yu Mi, on 2 Peter iii. 13. In the af- 
ternoon at 2.30, Rev. Elder Ling Ching 
Ting preached from Romans iv. 18: 
‘‘Abraham hoped and received the 
promise that his seed should be more 
than the stars. What are we come 
for? We have come from hope of 
something precious. What people has 
had the great hopes? The Jews, be- 
cause they hoped for the Saviour. The 
world’s hope is for riches and honors. 
I formerly hoped, and yet was ‘ without 
hope in the world.’ Abraham hoped 
in Isaac because he had received the 
promise. This hope was not fully re- 
alized in Abraham’s day, and he sought 
his great happiness in heaven. Look 
atSimeon. He looked for the Saviour, 
and when he saw Him, said, ‘Now 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peaee.’ Thus we see that the hope of 
Jesus is the best hope. See the student, 
how he strives after literary honors, 
reading day and night at peril of his 
health. What has he gained if he dies 
to-night? ‘ Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.’ But 
some have been hoping in Jesus, and 
yet have fallen. Why do you not study 
Peter’s example. On the water, sink- 
ing, He calls for help, and Jesus saves 
him, and says, ‘O, thou of little faith.’ 
How can we walk securely? By see- 
ing that our hopes are right and well- 
founded. As our hopes, so will our 
walk be. If you want to go toa cer- 


tain place you direct your steps accord- 
ingly. We will pass beautiful places, 
tempting us to rest; we will find 
rough and stony paths, tempting us to 
discouragement; hence, if we lose 
sight of Jesus we shall surely go 
wrong. We must determine té get to 
heaven, although all others fail. We’ 
hope that the gospel will spread over 
all the earth. Let us act accordingly. 
The world grieves because it cannot get 
its neighbor's goods. Your only grief 
will be because you cannot save their 
souls. % The (fisherman is sad when he 
casts his net in vain ; so we are sad when 
we set the gospel net and take no souls. 

But be not discouraged; the Church 

shall succeed, and God’s plans shall not 

fail.” 

The meetings of the missionaries to 
discuss the topics of * self support” and 
‘* the expediency and form of a Confer- 
ence organization,” occupied the day be- 
fore the formal opening of the Confer- 
ence examinations. It was the opinion 
of the missionaries of other Churches 
present, that this work of se'f support 
was of vital importance, and essential to 
the success of mission work. In our 
own mission all the members are being 
trained to give something. Most of the 
charges have given more this year than 
last. Three of our native helpers are 
depending entirely on native support, 
and are receiving no money frem the 
missionary society. Elder Sia Sek Ong 
gave up receiving foreign money three 
years ago, and is justly called the 
‘‘apostle of self support.” The first 
year he only received 30,000 cash (or 
$26.31), including all donations. As 
he has a family, and traveled a district, 
he could not have kept from starvation 
if he had not pawned his clothing. 

Of course the missionaries would have 
helped him, but he felt that would be 
giving up the principle. The next year 
he was able to redeem his clothing and 
to get through the year by the closest 
economy. This last year he had acom- 
fortable living on about 70,000 cash 
(or $61.50). His example led two oth- 
ers to follow in the same course. Li 
Cha Mi received 27,000 cash, and Ting 
Mi Ai received 24,000 cash, there be- 
ing 1,140 cash to the dollar. They 
were both single, and have not suffered 
any, though of course it has been very 
slim living, when they had to board 
and clothe themselves an entire year on 
less than $25 counting donations and 
all. All the salaries are decreasing in 
money paid by the mission, and in- 
creasing in money paid by the native 
Church, so that the salaries are about 
the same as three years ago, though 


only a part was paid by the missionary 


society. Of course where there are no 
members the preacher is entirely sup- 
ported, a single man receiving $3 a 
month. 

On Wednesday evening, Brother 
Baldwin preached the annual sermon 
from 1 Thess. i. 5, on the need of the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the preach- 
ing of the gospel. This seemed to be 
the keynote to the entire Conference. 
On Thursday evening Li Yu Mi 
preached from Rey. ii, on the defects 
of the Church. Friday evening Bro. 
Ohlinger preached from ‘‘ No man hath 
cared for my soul.” 

Thursday and Friday were spent in 
Conference examination, apparently 
conducted with great strictness, anda 
complete record preserved of the ex- 


aminations.- On Saturday morning the 
Conference business session com- 
menced, after a number of fervent 


prayers. The bishop made an excel- 
lent address, which was translated into 
Chinese by Bro. Baldwin. After the 
address Rey. N. J. Plumb was elected 
secretary, and Wong Kiu Mi assistant 
secretary, the latter keeping the Chi- 
nese record. 

After some miscellaneous work, the 
examination of the characters of the 
Effective Elders commenced, and Hu 
Po Mi, Hu Yong Mi and Sia Sek Ong 
were passed, their preachers reporting 
on their work very favorably. 

The deacons, Li Yu Mi and Yek Ing 
Kwang, were then examined and elected 
Elders. Li Yu Mi thought he ought 
not to be elected an Elder because he 
had not the strength of body necessary 
to travel a district, as the districts are 
four or five hundred miles around. It 
was explained to him that an Elder was 
not necessarily a Presiding Elder. 

The next question taken up was, 
‘«who are the Deacons? and Sia Lieng 
Li, Li Cha Mi, Ting Mi Ai, Chiong Taik 
Liong, and Peang Ting Hie were elected 
to Deacon's orders. They all made 
short statements of experience and pur- 
poses before retiring from the Confer- 
ence room, and all were evidently deep- 
ly in earnest in this matter. All had 
been preachers four years, except Sia 
Lieng Li, who was elected on account 
of his great spirituality, though he had 
only been a preacher three years. They 
were then called forward and addressed 
by the bishop, Bro. Baldwin interpret- 
ing. The bishop earnestly exhorted 
the brethren to look well_to their exam— 
ple before the flock. 


In my next I will give you the inci- 
dents of the Sabbath and the remainder 





of the Conference. 
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DOCTRINAL PAPERS. 


THE BIBLE VIEW OF THE ATONE- 
MENT. 
BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 

The atonement is to be received as 
pre-eminently a fact of revelation. 
Tree, one of the most universal facts 
ef experience is the felt want of re- 
demption ; yet from no merely natural, 
er purely human source could we bave 
ever derived the truth, or learned the 
lesson of redeeming love. From the 
Bible alone have we received this great 
doctrine. In fact, the Bible must be 
eur .ultimate, our final authority in 
every case of religious inquiry. What- 
ever the urgencies of our rationalizing 
tendencies, our beliefs, our creeds, our 
theories must yet ever be held strictly 
amenable, and muke their last appeal 
to the Scriptures. Evicently, no the- 
ery, no creed, ethical or theological, 
however beautiful or plausible, can 
long stand against the testimony of the 
Word of God; in the end the Word 
will always be found supported by con- 
science and the dictates of an enlight- 
ened judgment. To the law, then, and 
the testimony. 

Let us attempt in this connection a 
brief, succinct statement of the Scrip- 
ture view of the atonement, and, if 
possible, in terms so stripped of the 
accretions of the ages that it shall com- 
tend itself, not only to the consciences, 
but to the common sense and the com- 
mon understandings of men. 

According to the Bible (Lev. xvii. 10, 
11), it appears, Ist, that atonement by 
sacrifice was originally ordained of 
God for Lis people, and was completed, 
in an emblematical way, by covering 
the object laden with sin. 

2d. That, hence, the Hebrew word 
(kaphar) translated ‘* to atone,” liter- 
ally signifies ‘“‘to cover.” Forgive- 
ness, accordingly (speaking metaphor- 
ically), consists in so covering anoth- 
er’s transgressions as practically to 
blot them out. The material, mean- 
time, chosen for this emblematical coy- 
er, was the blood of an animal slain for 
the purpose —that blood which was 
itself the seat of life, and whose effu- 
sion, accordingly, became a very nat- 
ural sign and sj mbol of death, 


THE TERM DEFINED. 

In the uniform sense of the Old Tes- 
tament, ‘‘ atonement” signifies at once 
to appease and to clear from guilt —an 
act prompting to the exercise of mercy 
upon the one hand, and providing for 
the removal of sin on the other. In 
the New Testament, ‘ atonement,” 
used synonymously with ‘ reconcilia- 
tion,” usually stands for that state of 
acceptance and friendship with God in- 
to which the gospel legitimately intro- 
duces us. An atonement, therefore, 
according to Scripture, is something 
offered to God asa covering or satis- 
faction for sin. 

3d. The atonement of Christ may be 
said to consi-t muinly ic His sacrificial 
death, though it embraces, doubtless, 
also His holy life as well, if not as 
co-ordinate in efficacy with, at least as 
prerequisite to, the proper worth of 
that death. (Rom. v. 19, Phil. ii. 8, 
Heb. v. 8.) ‘‘ The whole contents of 
Christ’s earthly existence, embracing 
both His active and passive obedience, 
must be regarded as contributing to 
the atonement which He made.” An- 
other has well said, ‘*‘ Christ chose to 
do all it became us to do before we 
had fallen, and to suffer all it became 
us to suffer alter we had fallen; and 
thus, in both respects, to exbibit a per- 
fect living example of what the law of 
God requires from His creatures.” 


4th. That this atonement of Christ 
has a Godward efficacy. To pass over 
a long list of passages which represent 
Christ as interceding with God for His 
people (e.g. Rom. viii. 34, 1 John ii. 
1, 2, Heb. vii. 25, testimonies in ac- 
eordance with which the Church in 
every age has looked upon the pres- 
ence of Chri-t in beaven as a constant 
plea for the favor of God to believers), 
notiee a text or two distinctly indicat- 
ing that by the death of Christ the 
human race was put in such a relation 
to God that He could treat it with a 
favor He could not otherwise do. 
“*Much more, then, having now been 
justified in His blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath (¢. e., God’s moral 
sentiment of displeasure against sin) 
through Him” (Rom. y. 9,10). This 
one text of itself is decisive as to the 
Godward influence of the “atonement. 
Once more, in Rom. iii. 25, we read, 
«* Whom God hath set forth as a propitia- 
tion.” Here Christ in His blood is dis- 
tinctly set forth as a propitiatory sacri- 
fice. Who was made propitious by 
this sacrifice? If this language means 
anything, it means that God was made 
propitious — that is, that somehow, by 
virtue of Christ's atoning death, an 
abstacle in the divine mind to the ex- 
ercise of renewing and forgivng grace 
was removed. Is there anything un- 
Feasonable in this? May not men be 
the objects of God's cure, solicitude 
and leve, and yet, in view of their 
moral conduct, be objects at the same 
time of His just displeasure? Is it at 
all surprising that, while showing mer- 
ey to His creatures, God should yet be 
unwilling tu show it except in sucha 
way as would comport with strict 
righteousne-s? At all events, I con- 
tend that this one passage renders for- 
ever vain any attempt to limit the efli- 
cacy of the atonement, as Bushnell and 
Beecher expressly do, to its moral in- 
fluence over men. According to the 
Bible, 

5th, The atonement of Christ was 
an illustration of the righteousness of 
God (Rom. iii. 25), ‘‘for the exhibi- 
tion of His righteousness,” @. e., that 
attribute of the divine nature which 
makes Him a just ruler, punishing sin 
and rewarding vitue. According to 


the apostle such an exhibition, not un- 
naturally, was rendered necessary by 
God’s treatment of sinners, both before 
and since the time of Christ— by His 
forbearing to punish sin¢ anciently 
committed, and accepting as righteous 
those who believe in Jesus a course 
of action which it is conceived, unless 
complemented by some sort of atone- 
ment, must compromise the character 
of God as a righteous and moral gov- 
ernor of men. However meanwhile 
this may be, in consideration of the 
foregoing explicit statement belonging 
to that memorable passage, very prop- 
erly recognized by Olshausen as ‘ the 
Acropolis of the Christian faith,” bow 
can it be denied that, according to the 
Bible, the atonement somehow took up 
into itself and expressed the judicial 
righteousness of God. Averse, as many 
of us are, to investing this subject with 
technicalities, with anything like an 
artificial or mechanical aspect, it may 
yet be admitted that in the atonement 
there is that which looks like, resem- 
bles an expedient of government calcu- 
lated at once to satisfy conscience and 
honor God's law in view of past sins. 
Broad Church preachers, it is true, like 
Mr. Bushnell and Beecher, tell us that 
no such demonstration was needed — 
that history abundantly declares the 
reign of law. Experience, however, as 
well as the Scriptures, affirms the ne- 
cessity of such a demonstration. 
6th. The atonement is none the less 
an illustration of the benevolence of Ged 
(** God so loved,” etec., John iii. 16), 
because it is thus an illustration of His 
righteousness. The righteousness of 
God would have teen displayed by the 
infliction on men of the just punish- 
ment of their sins, without the death of 
Christ. On the other hand, His beney- 
olence would have have been displayed 
by the pardoning and saving of guilty 
men without that atoning death. ‘The 
intervention of this mysterious passion 
most effectually and consentaneously 
manifests both. The end sought, proves 
one; the means employed, the other. 
Why did God give His Son to be an 
atonement for sinners, rather than save 
them without ome? Because He loved 
righteousness. Why did He give His 
Son to die for sinners, rather than leave 
them to perish? Because He loved 
them. What higher, more efficacious 
manifestation of God's love to man, 
indeed, than this? What more impres- 
sive or significant symbol of what it is 
God's eternal nature or disposition to 
do for man, than this memorable and 
painful intervention to save him from 
the otherwise inevitable penalty and 
doom of sin? Nay, may not God, ex- 
pressly for the sake of pouring out His 
grace upon the sinful, submit Himself, 
in the person of His Son, to suffer, in 
part, the penalty due tothe guilty for 
their sins — submit Himself to undergo 
somewhat of that measure of loss nec- 
essary to propitiate or satisfy His own 
moral nature, His own infinitely sen- 
sitive ethical sense. Surely, to say the 
yery least, the more costly the sacrifice 
the more wondrous the love that 
prompts to it. 


7th. Finally. The Bible most ex- 
plicitly teaches that Christ's death was 
literally substitutional, vicarious —7. e., 
that in His death He, in some proper, 
though unique and mysterious sense, 
bore the sins of men. If the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, as descriptive of 
Christ’s mediatorial work, means any- 
thing, it means this. Its language can 
admit of no other satisfactory explana- 
tion. The word ‘substitution, ” it is 
true, is not to be found in either Tes- 
tament, but the idea is constantly crop- 
ing out in both. ‘It shall be accepted 
for him,” is the Old Testament phrase ; 
and the New corresponds. There we 
find in frequent use the Greek words 
‘“‘uper” and ‘‘anti,” signifying, ‘* on 
behalf of,” ‘ for,” “instead of,” * for 
the advantage of,” ‘‘in the room of,” 
‘*in the place of.” In nearly, if not 
quite all the passages referring to the 
work of @rist, this idea of substitution 
is unmistakably prominent. All those 
passages in which Christ is set forth as 
a ransom, a price, a payment, a buy- 
ing back, a redemption, in which 
Christ’s blood is represented as the 
ground of our justification, all these 
passages (and they abound) clearly 
teach the vicarious and expiatory 
character of Christ's death. In Heb. 
x. 29. e. gy, the blood of Jesus is called 
**the blood of the covenant by which 
we are sanctified.” What is meant by 
the bloed of the covenant? An allu- 
sion, of course, is here conveyed to the 
blood that was once sprinkled on the 
mercy-seat by the Jewish high-priest, 
when an atonement was made by him 
for the sins of his people. In the mean- 
time what was that mercy-seat called? 
An ‘ilasterion — a propitiation. The lid 
of the ark of the covenant, on which the 
blood of a sin-offering was solemnly 
sprinkled once a year by the high- 
priest, on the great day of the atone- 
ment, was called by the seventy, ‘ilas- 
terion, r that which propitiates. That 
lid, indeed, with the blood thus. sprin- 
kled on it, represented the very high- 
est idea of prepitiation under the Mo- 
saic economy. God looked upon it; 
His just indignation was turned away 
from Israel; full seope was given to 
His love and clemency; and He was 
made propitious. 

Now, then, please observe what the 
lid of that ark, thus sprinkled with 
blood, was to those Jewish believers — 
that is, **Christ crucified” to us; 
«* whom God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion.” On Him, in His blood, God looks 
and is satisfied. Whether God sees in 
that sacrifice an adequate punishment 
for sin, or an adequate expression of 
the righteousness of His law, and of 
the holiness of His own character, or 
only a suituble test or trial of our faith, 
obedience, and willingness to empty 





ourselves of everything whatever, as a 


ground of trust, and to submit..our- 
selves utterly to Him, no matter; the 
fact remains; the atonement, accord- 
ing to the Bibie, is indisputably vicari- 
ous and expiatory. 

To conclude. The atonement, then, 
we find, speaking in general terms, to 
be that in consideration of which God 
renews the hearts and pardons the sins 
of all who are saved. It is that which 
furnishes Him with a good and sufficient 
reason for leading men to, and for re- 
mitting their sins in case of, repentance. 
{t may be said to involve two elements: 
(1) Propitiation, an acl prompting to 
the exercise of mercy, and providing 
for its exercise in a way eonsistent with 
justice; (2) Expiation, an act provid- 
ing for the removal of sin and guilt, 
and thus canceling the obligation to 
punishment. Its result is reconcilia- 
tion; the broken law is vindicated; 
all the purposes of punishment are 
answered with honor to the lawgiver; 
the moral.sentiment of justice in God is 
Satisfied; while the sinner is sweetly 
and effectually reconciled to bis Maker. 
God is just; and yet the justifier of him 
that believes. God is holy and rigor- 
ously faithful, and yet, by showing us 
that such is His love for us that He is 
willing to bear our burden, and share 
our penalty and suffering, even to the 
point of heart-break — that thus, while 
honoring His truth, He may yet at the 
same time also open the gates of mer- 
cy on mankind, does He not truly so 
magnify His grace as to make the very 
strongest imaginable appeal to the 
moral and religious nature of man ? 








RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY 


YOUNG MEN. 

A great responsibility rests upon the 
young men of the present age. The 
apostle John addressed them in an 
epistle because they were ‘strong; ” 
and the present age mukes special de- 
mands upon them. Instead of looking 
to them as the ‘‘ coming” men, the 
advancing column, strong, and ready to 
take the fathers’ places, and bear up the 
world in their turn, lifting it higher and 
higher in intelligence, piety and gener- 
al power and excellences when these 
fathers shall have passed on, they are 
called to step at once to the front. This 
iseven more manifest in the Church, 
and especially in the ministry, than in 
other circles. The old order is reversed. 
No longer does the Church seek ‘* old 
men for counsel;” the yourg are ad- 
vanced and bad in honor, while the old 
are turned aside, as worn out, or behind 
the times. 

And even this could be borne if the 
figures had not been so sadly changed. 
We well remember when aman, ora 
minister even, was not thought old at 
sixty, nor worn out by age alone at any 
number of years. Unless his ‘* vigor 
was abated,” he was not set aside. 
And this rule holds still in all other 
lines of life but the ministry; and that 
it should be so here is either the fault 
of the ministers or the Churches. If 
the former, it is because they have al- 
lowed their vigor to abate, througha 
lack of diligence in labors, mental 
and personal, or a misiirected zeal 
without knowledge. If this is the case 
they deserve to be set aside until they 
reform. 

But that this is not usually regarded 
as the reason, appears from the other 
fact, that the demand is for young men, 
without exception. If the explanation 
is to be sought in the Churches, it is 
well to ask why it is thus? Does it 
result from the improved condition of 
the Church, especially in a deeper de- 
votion to the cause of Christ? And 
does it result in a more rapid and teau- 
tiful growth of the Church? Or is it 
the demand of the restless sensational- 
ism of the times, invading the sacred 
places, and claiming to be recognized 
as piety? Ifthe former, it ought not to 
be resisted, but encouraged to the ut- 
most possible extent. The aged men, 
of sixty, forty, or even thirty, should, 
and doubtless would gracefully and 
gladly retire. But as they love the 
Church of God, they seek her good ; and 
until they are convinced by the fruits 
(for by these ** ye shall know them” ), 
they will reluctantly give her over to 
the care of inexperienced youth; while, 
if it be the latter, the sensationalism of 
the age, this should be rebuked, and, if 
possible, persuaded to give place to a 
better spirit. 

But, on the contrary, it rather presses 
itsadvantage. Being well in, itevident- 
ly intends to stay; and not only stay, 
but grow. A few years since —half a 
dozen, at most — forty years was re- 
garded as passably youthful, at least 
bearable, for a minister ; but now thirty 
years isthe utmost admissible figure. 
At this rate of progress we shall soon 
be compelled to seek supplies from the 
nursery rather than the college, or 
even the school-house. As pertinent 
at this point, I may refer toa letter now 
in the hands of a Presiding Elder, not 
far away, asking for a minister, and 
specifying the inevitable qualifications. 
The first of these is, that he must be 
**not more than thirty years old;” 
and the seeond is, that he ** must be up 
with the times;” and it is added, as a 
sort of bindér, that ‘it would not be 
of any use to send an ordinary one.” 
And for the encouragement of the young 
men to **be up with the times,” we 
will further say, that for all this youth 
aud upness, he is to receive the sum of 
$500 per annum. ‘No others need 
apply!” Now, we understand very 
well what the years mean ; but what is 
**up with thetimes?” It cannot mean 
up in the morning, because few young, 
of not more than 30, but do so. It can- 
not possibly mean, up with the strong- 
e-t peculiarity of the age, peculation, 
ean it? Does it mean in piety, or pol- 





icy, or learning? 





But these strike us as very strange 
and far fetched qualifieations in a min- 
ister of the gospel! It seems far more 
proper in this case to seek for some one 
of religious experience, who will care 
for their sculs, and who can preach the 
gospel in the spirit and letter, and is 
wise to win souls. What matter if he 
is as old as Methuselah, if he can per- 
suade men to be saved? It is far better 
to persuade men to come to Christ with 
all His cross, than by the ingenious 
methods of the times to hide the cross! 
No doubt the gospel may be presented 
in many attractive forms; but none is 
so good and truly effective as that 
which makes men ‘feel that it is a ne- 
cessity to them; and that Jesus, with 
His cross and crown of thorns, and 
His ‘‘ visage marred,” is ‘‘the one al- 
together lovely;” andthat they must 
come to Him, not He to them; and that 
they may come to Him, to see Him as 
He is. 

No particular number of years seems 
to be a necessary or indispensable qual- 
ification for the ministerial office; but 
to become wise and skillful does re- 
quire time, toil and practice. Other 
things being equal, old men are wiser 
than young men, Young men are more 
sensational, and in this way more im- 
pressive; but old men are more prac- 
tical, and more solidly impressive and 
permanently effective. The Jewish 
priests entered upon their. office at 
thirty. John the Baptist, and the Lord 
Jesus, the Chief Shepherd of the sheep, 
and Hexd of the Church, commenced 





old.” And yet they did good serviee. 

But we are not disposed to object to 
this demand for young men, provided 
**they are strong.” And we are mak- 
ing these notes, not to complain, but to 
call on these men of the times to gird 
themselves for the oceasion. The pref- 
erence for young ministers is not placed 
on the ground that the old ones are not 
studious, active and strong, but is en- 
tirely a question of years. These young 
men must, therefore, work while they 
are young. Age will come on, and 
that soon, according to the standard of 
the times. Old age will wait for none 
of us; and he who does his life-work 
under thirty years ot age must strike 
heavy blows, and strike them fast. 

And it may be worth a passing in- 
quiry as to whether or not the demand 
for young ministers, and the very gen- 
eral compliance with that demand, has 
had any influence upon tke spiritual 
condition of the Church. Ifany, what ? 
Good or bad? We olten hear it said 
that refivals are less frequent, less ex- 
tensive, and less thorough than for- 
merly. Itisa very common observation 
that camp-meetings are less efficient as 
means ‘of revivals now than formerly, 
and that the Church is less spiritual 
generally. If, in substituting the ardor 
of youth for the wisdom of age, we 
have quenched the fires of piety, we 
have made a sad exchange, and have 
sold our heritage for nought. 

And all fear might be allayed, in the 
fact that young men grow older and 
wiser; but this hope is undermined by 
the recollection of the very brief space 
allotted to youth. Weseareely reach a 
fair maturity of youth when we are de- 
elared too old. So there is really very 
little to encourage a manly effort at 
broad culture, or extensive plans of 
active life. Any field, under these 
views, is more inviting than the minis- 
try. It has become a mere boy’s work! 

And is this best? Much of the work 
of boys needs to be done over again; 
and this Church work is often no ex- 
ception. Let the Church pause and 
consider. J. 0. H. 





THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
BY REY. NEWELL CULVER. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 

In-a former number I have called 
attention to facilities for conveying 
Christian intelligence among mankind. 
In this the reader is invited to look 
carefully at ‘the signs of the times” 
indicative of a more glorious Gospel 
day, in the 


PHILANTHROPIO EFFORTS TO AMELIO- 
RATE THE CONDITION OF SUFFERING 
HMUMANITY. 

The heathen world has ever exhibit- 
ed barbarism and _ cruelty. These 
** dark places of the earth” have ever 
been ‘‘ full of the habitations of cruel- 
ty.” Tortures, murders, and various 
forms of oppression have been prac- 
ticed and sanctioned among their peo- 
ples. But Christianity comes to man 
with its mission of merey, to clevate 
andsaye. This may be seen in the vari- 
ous organizations of this age to aid 
and cheer the poor, unfortunate sons 
and daughters of affliction. 

ASYLUMS FOR THE BLIND 

have, within the present century, 

sprung up all over Christendom; Bi- 

bles, aud other reading matter, in 
raised letters, are provided for them, 
all the product of Christianity in this 

our gracious day. It is only some 80 

or 90 years ago that a French philan- 

thropist conceived the idea of such in- 
stitutions, which were soon developed 
in Paris. Then the blind were “led 
in a@ way that they knew not.” What 

a mercy that those who are without 

natural sight can thus be enabled to 

** search the Scriptures,” which contain 

‘*the words of eternal life, and which 

testify” of Him who died to save 

them. 

Significant ‘‘ signs” of a brighter 
day are clearly to be seen, also, in 


ASYLUMS FOR THE MUTES. 
Less than 60 years ago no such in- 





stitution was known in the world. 





The first was established in 1816, at 
Hartford, Ct. A Benedictine rnaonk of 
Spair, about 150 years before this, con- 
ceived the jdea of teaching mutes by 
signs to talk and hear, and to instruct 
them in reading and writing; and we 
find, also, that an English writer had 
published a book of instruction in the 
use of signs; but it was reseryed for 
this century to bear the honor of origi- 
nating such an institution. Now they 
ave found in all Christian lands. Vir- 
tually ‘the deaf are made to hear, 
und the dumb to speak.” 


INSANE ASYLUMS 

had been instituted before the present 
century, but they were far from. hu- 
mane. **Whips and cudgels” were 
the medicine for diseased minds. No 
asylum for this class, on any merciful 
plan, existed until near the beginning 
of the 19th certary, when Philip Pinel, 
of France, obtained leave to iay aside 
whips and cudgels, and substitute mild 
and humane means for the poor luna- 
tics. The plan proving a success, 
thousands have since been found “ sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and 
in their right minds.” 

It was also at the beginning of this 
century that 


ASYLUMS FOR IDIOTS 
originated; and it is less than half this 
period since much attention has been 
paid to the proper method of commu- 
nicating instruction to them. All hos- 
pitals for the sick, homes for orphans 
and for ** Little Wanderers,” houses of 


their ministry at about that time of life; | Teformation for the erring, and homes 
and it is a sign of our times that just | for the aged, and so on, are all of re- 
as they entered upon their great work, | cent date. They are all the products 
in the ripeness of manhood, they would | 
be too old for us! for they could not | stitutions ever sprang from any pagan 
long be ‘*not move than thirty years | 


of Christian civilization. No such in- 


Mohammedan, Jewish nor infidel sys- 
tem in the world. They show the di- 
vine origin and glory of eur holy re- 
ligion, in the power to heal and to save 
the wretched sons and daughters of 
misfortune. 

Jesus, when asked, ‘‘ Art thou He 
that should come, or look we for an- 
other?” pointed to His works as His 
divine credentials, and said, ‘* The 
blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the Jepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached 
unto them.” These were His own 
proofs of His divinely appointed mis- 
sion of mercy. 

In the various institutions and efforts 
of philanthropy at this day we may 
as Clearly behold, not only the divine 
origin of the Christian religion, but 
‘the signs"’ of a brighter gospel day 
for our world. 

The skeptical rejecter of Christ 
ought to see that the ‘* Sun of Righte- 
ouss” has arisen with healing in His 
wings for diseased humanity, and is 
shining with great effulgence on the 
world. Now is fulfilled the prophetic 
word, that ** The blind are led in a way 
they know not;” ‘*The lame man 
leaps as an hart; and the tongue of 
the dumb sings.” Suffering humanity 
rejoices to-day in the philanthropic and 
redecming influences of Christianity as 
never before. ‘ 





THE GREAT PREACHER, AND WHY. 
BY REV. W. J. PARKINSON. 


We mean Newman fall. A few 
others might be spoken of as we pur- 
pose speaking of this man; but now it 
is the great English divine. 

A few montlis since, agjitle worn per- 
haps by brave labors for God, this great 
man left his ‘*‘London Tabernacle” and 
the shores of old England, and for a brief 
period came to America. He needed 
no forerunner to herald his name; this 
had come by way of the wires, the pa- 
pers, and on many lips, to say noth- 
ing of the enduring and pleasant mem- 
ories of him thousands on these shores 
bad through a visit made by him in 
earlier Sears. 

America was ready to receive him; 
and, coming within her bounds, the 
arms of the great centres were extend- 
ed in greeting. He went to New 
York; he went to Chicago; he came 
to Boston; —the welcome was the 
same in each place —hearty, cordial, 
and general. The largest halls were 
filled by people to hear his lectures; 
tke grandest Churches were glad to 
have him stand in their pulpits, that 
the thousands who desired might 
hear him preach. His stay in Boston, 
where the writer was permitted to 
hear him, was far too short; and had it 
been prolonged so as to have included 
the rest of his natural life, even then 
the people would scarcely have been 
satistied. 

Now, why these ovations? Why this 
universal desire to see and hear New- 
man Hall? We wonder not that the 
theatre is crowded when Booth is 
there, for there are always those who 
are ready to go to such places. We 
wonder not that a great Coliseum is 
filled when a grand jubilee is given, 
for people will go there. But that the 
multitudes should follow after a sim- 
ple preacher of righteousness seems 
strange. Fifty churches in the city of 
Boston throw open their doors each 
Sabbath in the year, and perhaps not 
five out of the whole number are filled 
even once, unless it be the occasion of 
some special anniversary, in all that 
time. Yet here is a man whom the 
people fiocked to hear, whether on 
Sunday or Monday, Why? 

The reply, we believe, is first found 
in what we said just above — because 
he was a preacher of righteousness. 
No clap-trap, no sensation, as ordina- 
rily understood, characterized his 
preaching. His theme was Christ and 
Him crucified, and be seemed to know 
nothing else. Every effort was a 
strong and direct appeal to the sinner. 
In song and prayer and preaching his 





cry was, “‘ Come to Jesus.” Jesus was 


in his exordium; Jesus was in the 
body of his subject ; Jesus was in his per- 
Oration; and with Jesus he connected 
allthese, Every text was a direct re- 
flex of Calvary. Here are a few: 
«God forbid that I should glory, save 
in the eross of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
‘He (that is, Jesus) is not ashamed to 
call them br-thren,” ‘* Show us the 
Father,” ** Looking unto Jesus.” And 
his lectures are in the same strain, 
‘*the reasonxbleness of prayer,” and 
other kindred subjects, all tending to 
direct the heart heavenward, the sin- 
ner to Christ. 

We listened, as did all who hear! 
him, with wrapt attention. We could 
not help it. He gave the people what 
all wanted, and the whole world needs— 
the gospel. And yet his style was not 
profundity; it was the simple story, 
simply told. We said to a brother 
with whom we were, after listening to 
Mr. Hall, ‘‘ where is his strength?” 
He replied, **in bis godly sincerity 
and earnestness.” He told it all, The 
preacher believed what he preached, 
and so preached that he made the peo- 
ple believe he did believe it, which is 
ever more than hulf the battle. 

Now what is the lesson? I get this: 
The people every where wantthe gospel ; 
they want it from holy lips and holy 
hearts,from men sent by God, having the 
spirit as well as the letter. O! for the 
baptism that makes men dare todo. We 
are afraid of each other —xfraid of the 
world. If too loud, peeple will say 
‘¢ we are boisterous;” if too low, ‘ he 
has no life;” and if faulty in the 
slightest in rhetoric, grammar, or 
quotation, ‘“* why don’t he educate 
himself?” These, and such like, are 
ever running through the preacher’s 
mind, and they dwarf him. It is of 
course true that men, and especially 
ministers, should not make mistakes; 
they should not be too loud, nor too 
low, but if possible just right, and 
thoroughly educated. But all are not, 
and never will be thus. What, then, 
is the rule? Accept the situation; do 
the best you can in the fear of God, 
and without fear of man. When this 
latter compromises the former, or fear 
of God, enter the work with soul on 
fire from heaven; seek to save men 
from the eternal death which threatens 
all sinners; and He in whom you 
trust, if He has called you to the work, 
will not leave you without reward. 
God bless Newman Hall! and God 
bless the dimmest light borne by any 
preacher of righteousness. And He will, 
if we but trust Him and do our duty. 





THE CHAIN-MAKERS. 

Billy Dawson, the celebrated York- 
shire farmer, once appealed to a drunk- 
ard in the following Tinguage: ‘ Sup- 
pose yourself to be a servant, and your 
master were to come in the morning 
and order you to make a strong chain, 
On the following morning he came 
again, and urged you to get on with it; 
and thus, day by day, you were ordered 
by your master to the same job. Sup- 
pose again, that while you were work- 
ing, a person came in and asked if you 
knew what it was for, and that you 
answered inthe negative, adding that 
you did not care, so long as you got 
your wages. But this person tells you 
that he knowsit to be a fact, that it 
is your master’s intention to bind you 
with it in perpetual bondage; would 
you, Lask, add another link to it?” 

The man answered, ‘* No; and all 
the money in the world would not hire 
me to do it.” 

Mr. Dawson then told him that the 
habits of drunkenness are the devil’s 
chain, in which he keeps poor sinners in 
perpetual bondage, and that when they 
have added the last link he chains them 
in hell forever. These words so im- 
pressed the mind of the man, that bis 
conscience continued to remind him, 
*““[ am making another link for my 
chain !” until he relinquished bis wicked 
course of life. 
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A HAND-BOUK OF LEGENDARY AND 
MYTHOLOGICAL ART. By Clara Erskine 
Clement. With Descriptive Illustrations, 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston: 
for saleby J. P. Magee. This is the eighth 
edition called for within a few years, very 
signifieantiy showing the public appreciation 
of this udmirable and comprehensive dic- 
tionary of early Christian and medieval 
symbols, Roman Catholic legends and sto- 
ries of saints, and classic and ancient myths, 
which have been embalmed and preserved 
by the arts of painting and sculpture. An 
editor knows how to appreciate such a work 
as this, rendered particularly valuable by 
its full index; and every reader will find 
a constant use for its full illustration of 
terms and works of art and legendary tales, 
continually referred to in volumes of Eu- 
ropexn travel. It is popularly written, be- 
ing first intended for the instruction of the 
children of the cultivated authoress. It 
will prove a valuable hand-book, ulzo, for 
inexperienced tourists examining European 
galleries, giving, as it does, the history of 
the subjects of many of the chief works of 
art. 12mo., 510 pp. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, EN- 
GRAVERS AND THEIR WorRKS. A Huand- 
book, by the same authoress as the above 
volume, with illustrations and monograms, 
and issued from the same press. This is 
the second edition of a valuable popular en- 
cyclopedia of artists and their works, the 
first edition of which was issued late in 
1873. It was the natural complement of the 
preceding book, as it was doubtless sug- 
gested during its preparation, but is en- 
tirely distinet in its design from it. The 
former volume illustrates legendary and 
mythical] art, and limits itself to this field. 
The latter presents a compendious view of 
all the masters of the different schools, the 
work of whose chisel, brush, or pcnc'l is to 
be found on palace, church or convent walls, 
in their galleries, or piled up in mujestic ec- 
clesiastical monuments in Europexn cities. 
Eogravings of the most remarkable pictures 
of many of the great masters, finely exe- 
cuted, are given. This volume is the care- 
fully expressed virtue of a whole art library, 





and is an invaluable companion for the tour. 
ist over the opposite continent, in bis exay)- 
ination of the rich treasures ef art to he 
seen and enjoyed during his trip. The fy) 
index to the volume permits of on immediate 
refereace to any desired name or work, The 
sketches of leading artists are quite ex. 
tended, and illustrated with characteristi. 
incidents; while others are sufficiently coy. 
prehensive to give an adequate knowled .¢ 
of themselves and their works, 
655 pp. 

THe GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND Fy. 
GRAVING. Tran-lated from the Frene) o; 
Blane’s Grammaire des Arts du Dessin, yy 
Kate Newell Diggett, with the Orivinal [)- 
lustrations. This sumptaous, reyal octayo 
volume of 330 puges, like the previous books 
upon art, is from the unrivaled Piversics 
Press ;_is.also published by Hurd & Hough. 
ton, New York, and for sale in Boston |yy 
Jumes P. Magee. We bave only one quali- 
fying suggestion to make about this every 
way admirable text-book of art, and that is, 
that its elegance of publication, so truly in 
harmony with its subject and its literary ex - 
ecution, may somewhat limit its circulation 
among the graduates of our sacademica} 
schools, who certainly ought to be per- 
mitted to uvail themselves of its valuable 
suggestions and canons of tuste and eriti- 
cism. Could not a cheaper edition be pub- 
lished, to meet this wide demand? The 
origin of the work discloses its character 
and object. In one of the largest cities 
of Europe, a cultivated circle of guests 
entered upon the discussion of art; but al! 
seemed to doubt whether there were easily 
apprehended and universal laws of criticism 
in reference to such productions, falling back 
upon the old legal maxim that * there is no 
disputing about tastes.’ An eminent man 
of the company, somewhat annoyed that he 
had not even the most elementary notions of 
art, inquired if there were not some book in 
which these were to be, fuund, presented in 
a form at once simple, clear and brief? The 
author of this volume caught{the idea. There 
was no such elementary work, so far as he 
knew, in existence. But that wart no longer 
exists. Ia a remarkably attractive style, 
with interesting illustrations of incidents 
from the works of urtists, and copies of 
paintings, the fundamental laws underlying 
a correct taste and power of execution jy 
the charming art of painting. are presented 
in this volume. The translation seems to 
have been happily made by the American 
authoress, transferring the idiomatic spright- 
liness of the French into flowing Engli-h. 
It forms a delightful volume to be read 
aloud in the family circle, with breathing 
spaces forthe improving conversation nat- 
urally suggested by its subjects. Its open 
pages, and its large, handsome type render 
ita particularly inviting book for such an 
* evening with urt.” 


12mo., 


THE POET'S GIFT OF CONSOLATION TO 
SORROWING MOTHERS. Published by A. 
8. Barnes & Co., New York. This is a 
pretty little quarto volume, evidently sug- 
gested to the mind of the cultivated compiler 
by a great personal sorrow. It is pathet- 
cally dedicated as a “loving memorial of 
Grace and Mary.” 

“ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there!” 
The selections are fresh, and) made with 
good taste. The Christian poct becomes a 
prophet often in these hours of oppressive 
trial. This volume will be a welcome com- 
panion wheu a buman yoice could not be 
endured, 


A companion volume, published with 
equal taste by the same house, is entitled 
FAVORITE HYMNS IN THEIR ORIGINAL 
ForM, Selacted and Veritied by Wm. Leon- 
ard Gage. Mr. Gage gives. in this little 
book, sixty-six of the most familiar and 
precious bymns, written by the few masters 
of sacred song, chiefly of the olden school, 
with a few modern hymus worthy of their 
saintly company. These are given in their 
original form, before modern bymn-book 
mukers sought to improve (7) them, Mr. 
Gage’s introduction is appropriate, and 
pleasantly written. 

THE MISSIONARY ADDRESS of Prof. F. 
Max Maller, delivered in Westminster Ab- 
bey last December, which excited so lively 
a sensation in England, both on account of 
the place of its delivery by a layman, and 
also on account of its remarkable suggestions 
in referene: to the great oriental faiths and 
the wisest measures to secure among them 
the supremacy of Christian truth, bas been 
published in a portable form by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., New York, and is for sale 
in Boston by H. A. Young & Co. The vol- 
ume, which is a thin duodecimo, costing a 
dollar only, also contains an eloquent dis- 
course, by Dean Stunley himself, upon “The 
End and the Means of Christian Missions.” 
The end is to create such characters as St. 
Paul's; the means, everything, ** great and 
small,” that can be made to minister to this 
benign result. The sermon is the necessary 
complement to the lecture, and pours a tide 
of evanzolical fervor along the channels o! 
philosophical research and reasoning. Evy 
ery reader will de-ire to peruse the volun: 
for himself, of course. We sbull secure 
if possible, a thorough review of it for ou: 
columns. 


THE LIFE OF FpwiIn Forrest. Wit! 
Reminiscences and Personal Recollections 
by James Rees, with Portrait and Autc 
graph. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson <¢ 
Brothers. This volume is the work of a 
ardent and familiar friend, written in a ver 
free and sketchy style. The author full 
appreciates the marked dramatic gifts « 
this well-known actor, and finds a rea 
and favorable interpretation for aets ar 
characteristics that have not been so faye 
aly looked upon by the unprofessional pu 
lic. Mr. Forrest’s religion was simply t) 
natural religious sentiment within bit 
quickened by the memories of the counse 
of a pious mother, but not strong enough? 
save him inthe hour of temptation, or >) 
give a sublime purpose to his life. Ts 
memoir is an animated portrait of his fe 
tunes and iriumpbs on the dramatic stage 


THE LAND OF Moas, by I. B. Tristr 
(Harpers), is a contribution of value to ¢ 
sacred history. Moub always hugged Jud: 
Lot never got far from Abrabam. It! 
strange how his two unnatural offspr¢ 
clung 80 close to bis uncle’s sons, while }- 
mael’s children fled far to the southw¢ 
and eastward. Tbut half faith of Lot brotht 
half a blessing. This tour of explora)® 
opens up many new spots— Nebo andts 
views, Heshbon and palatial remains ofhe 
Persian conquest. Al! lovers of the Blé 
will prize its disclosures. j 


MEMENTOS OF PAYSON, by Rev. E-- 
Janes (Nelson & Phillips), is a wise 
profitable gathering. Rev. Mr. Janei* 
keeping an old age frosty and kindly?’ 
these frequent collections, This is on@ 
his best, The words of Payson burn ** 
They are profitable for doctrine, for rep?" 
for correction, for instruction in righte™ 
ness, Put this on your sbelf, and in “" 
heart. . 


New Music. From QO. Ditson & ?: 
“ Pairy Gondola,” bascarolle for pian! 
F. Bosciritz; ** Come Again, Bright Ds ° 
Yore,” song and chorus written by A, | 





musie by Chas. D. Blake. 
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The Christian Works. 


—_—— 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


‘Krom the lecture recently delivered by 
Max Muller, in Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
jon, on missions, we muke the following 
extract: —] 

But though the religion of the Parsis 
and Jews wight justly seem to have 
paid the penalty of their anti-mission- 
ary spirit, how, it will be said, can the 
same be maintained with regard to the 
religion of the Brabmins? That re- 
ligion is still professed by at least 110,- 
000,000 of human souls, and, to jadge 
from the last census, even that enor- 
mous number falls much short of the 
real truth. And yet I do not shrink 
from saying that their religion is dying, 
or dead. And why? Because it can- 
not stand the light of day. The wor- 
ship of Siva, of Vishnu, and the other 
popular deities, is of the same, nay, in 
many eases of a more degraded and 
savage churacter than the worship of 
Jupiter, Apolio, and Minerva; it be- 
longs to a stratum of thought which is 
long buried beneath our feet; it may 
live on, like the lion and the tiger, but 
the mere air of free thought and civil- 
zed life will extinguish it. A religion 
may linger on for a long time; it may 

« accepted by the large masses of the 
people, because it is there, and there is 
noihing better; bat whem a religion 
las ceased to produce defenders of the 









ith, prephets, champions, martyrs, it 
ceased to live; and in this sense 
<nism has ceased to live for 
shan a thousand years. 
true there are millions of cbil- 
Women, and men in India who 
own before the stone image of 
Vishnu, with his four arms, riding on} 
2 creature halt bird, half man, or 
sleeping on the serpent; who worship 
Siva, @ monster witb three eyes, riding 
ked on a bull, with a necklace oj 
skulls for his ornament. There are 
human beings who still believe ina 
God of war, Kartikéya, with six faces, 
riding on a peacock, and holding a 
bow and arrow in his hands; and who 
invoke a god of success, Ganesa, with 
yur hands and an elephant’s head sil- 
ting onarat. Nay, it is true that, in 
the broad daylight of the nineteenth 
ccntury, the figure of the goddess Kali 
carried through the streets of her 
own city, Calcutta, her wild, disheveled 
vair reaching to her feet, with a neck- 
lace of human heads, her tongue pro- 
ber mouth, her girdle 
stuined with blood. Ail this is true; 
but ask any Hindoo who can read and 
write and think, whether these are the 
vods he believes in, and he will smile 
t your eredulity. How long this liv-| 
ing death of national religion in India | 
my last, no one can tell; for our pur- 
oses, however, for gaining an idea ol 
the issue of the great religious struggle 
f the future, that religion too is dead 
und gone. 
The three religions which are alive, 
and between which the decisive battle 
ir the dominion of the world will have 
to be fought, are the three missionary 
Buddhism, Muohammedan- 
ism, and Christianity. Though relig- 
ious statistics are perhaps the most un- 
certain of all, yet it is well to havea 
xeneral coseeption of the forces of our 
and it is well to know that, 





truding’ 
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from 


r livions 
ligions, 


enemies ; 


the one is parental, the other contro- 
versial. Among uncivilized races the 
work of the missionary is the work of 
a parent; whetber his pupils are young 
in years or old, he has to treat them 
with a parent’s love, to teach them 
with a parent’s authority; he has to 
win them, pot to argue with them. 

I know this kind of missionary work is 
often despised ; it is called mere relig- 
ious kidaapping; and it is said that 
missionary success obtained by such 
means proves nothing for the cause of 
humanity — that the chill handed over 
toa Mohammedan would grow up a 
Mohammedan, as much as a child 
taken by a Christian missionary be- 
comes a Christian. All this is true; 
missionary success obtained by such 
means proves nothing for the truth of 
our creeds; but it proves, what is far 
more important, it proves Christian 
love. Read only the ‘‘Life of Patte- 
son,” the Bishop of Melanesia; follow 
him in his vessel, sailing from island to 
island, begging for children, carrying 
them off as a mother ber new-born 
child, nursing them, washing and 
combing them, clothing them, feeding 
them, teaching them in his Episcopal 
palace, in which he himself is every- 
thing, nurse and house-maid, and cook, 
schoolmaster, physician, and bishop — 
read there how that man, who tore 
himself away from his aged father, 
from his friends, from bis favorite stud- 
ies and pursuits, had the most loving 
of hearts for these childrev, how indig- 
nantly he repelled for them the name 
of savages, how he trusted them, re- 
spected them, honored them, and when 
they were formed and established, took 
them back to their island homes, there 
to be a leaven for future ages. Yes, 
read the life, the work, the death of 
that man, a death in very truth a ran- 
som for the sins of others, and then 
say whether you would like to suppress 
a profession that can call forth sueb 
self-denial, such heroism, such sancti- 
ty, such love. It has been my privi- 
lege to have known some of the finest 
and noblest spirits which England has 
produced duing this century, b-t there 
is none to whose memory I look up 
with greater reverence, none by whose 
friend:hip I feel more deeply humbled 
than by that of that true saint, that true 
martyr, that truly parental missionary. 

The work of the parental missionary 
is clear, and its success undeniable, 
not only in Polynesia and Melanesia, 
but in muny parts of India (think 
only of the bright light of Tinnevells), 
in Africa, in China, in America, in 
Syria, in Turkey, aye, in the very heart 
of London. 

The case is different with the con- 
troversial missionary, who has to at- 
tack the faith of meu brought up in 
other religions, in religions which con- 
tain much truth, though mixed up with 
much error.’ Here the difficulties are 
immense, the results very discourag- 
ing. Nor need we wonder at this. 
We know, each of us, but too well, 
how little argument avails in theologi- 
cal discussion; how often it produces 
the very opposite result of what we 
expected, confirming rather than shak- 
ing opivious no less erroneous, no less 
indefensible, than many articles of the 
Mohammedan or Bu idnist faith. 

And even when argument proves 





though the number of Christians is | 
louble the number of Mehenemaions, | 
he Buddhist religion still occupies the 
lirst place in the religious census ol 


? 


mankind. 

}uddhism rules supreme in Central, 
Northern, Eastern, and Southern Asia, 
ind it gradually absorbs whatever 
there is lett of aboriginal heathenism 
in that vast and populous area. 

Mohammedaanism claims as its own, 
Arabia, Persia, great parts of India, 
Asia Minor, Turkey, and Egypt; and 
its greatest conquests by missionary 
efforts are made among the heathen 
population of Africa. 

Christiauity reigns in Europe and 
America, and it is conquering the na- 
tive races of Polynesia and Melanesia, 
while its missionary outposts are scat- 
tered all over the world. 

Between these three powers, then, 
the religious battle of the future, the 
Holy War of mankind, will have to be 
fought, and is being fought at the 
present moment, though apparently 
with little effect. To convert a Mo- 
hammedan is difficult; to convert a 
Buddhist, more diflicult still; to con- 
vert a Christian, let us hope, well nigh 
impossible. 

What then, it may be asked, is the 
use of missionaries? Why should we 
spend millions on foreign missions, 
when there are children in our cities 
who are aljjowed to grow up in igno- 
Why should we deprive our- 
selves of some of the noblest, boldest, 
most ardent, und devoted spirits, and 
send them into the wilderness, while 
so many laborers are wanted in the 
vineyard at home ? 


rance ? 


It is right to ask these questions; 
and we ought not to blame those politi- 
cul economists who tell us that every 


successful, when it forces a verdict 
from an unwilling judge, how often 
bas the result been disappointing; be- 
cause in tearing up the rotten stem on 
which the tree rested, its tenderest 
fibres have been injured, its roots un- 
setiled, its life destroyed. 

We have little ground to expect that 
these controversial weapons will carry 
the day in the struggle between the 
three great religions of the world. 

But there is a third kind of mission- 
ary activity, which bas produced the 
most important results, and through | 
which alone, 1 believe, the final vic- 
tory will be gained. Whenever two 
religions are brought into contact, 
when members of each live together in 
peace, abstaining from all direct at- 
tempts at conversion, whether by force 
or by argument, though conscious all 
the time of the fact that they and their 
religion are on their trial, that they are 
being watehed, that they are responsi- 
ble for all they say and do — the effect 
has always been the greatest blessing 
to both. It ealls out all the best ele- 
ments in each, and at the same time 
keeps under all that is felt to be of 
doubtful value, of uncertain trutb. 
Whenever this has happened in the 
history of the world, it has generally 
led either to the reform of both sys- 
tems, or to the foundation of a new re- 
ligion. 





MORBID LIBERALITY IN SPRING- 
FIELD. 
BY REY. N. D. GEORGE. 


In a recent issue of the HERALD is 
the following : — 

«The Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation of Springtield has overcome all 
sectarian bias by amending its constt- 
tution so as to allow among its board 
of managers, not only members of or- 





convert Costs us £200, and that at the 
present rate of progress it would take 
inore than 200,000 years to evangelize 
the world. There is nothing at all 
startling in these figures, Every child 
born in Europe is as much a heathen 
as the child of 2 Melanesian caunibal; 


and it costs us more than £200 to turn! 
The 


other calculation is totally erroneeus; 


a child into a Christian man. 


thodux Churches, but representatives 
from the Universalist, Unitarian, and 
even Roman Catholic communions.” 

This certainly is a very wonderful 
'stretch of liberality, to say the least. 
| But has the Master authorized it ae 
jis possible that this is the commence- 
ment of Dr. J. G. Holland's great un- 
dertaking, by which he is to annihilate 


you and bring not this doctrine, reecive 


Messiah, and taught the doctrine that 
He was yet tocome. What treatment 
do they receive at the hand of the lov- 
ing Saviour for this? Tear Him: ‘If 
ye believe not that I am He, ye shall 
die in your sins.” What else did He 
say? Did He fellowship them? We 
think not, for He says, ‘* Whither I go 
ye cannot come” (John viii. 21, 22) — 
that is, ye must be separated from Me 
for your false doctrine. Was the 
Saviour a bigot? Will the loving and 
beloved John, whom Jesus loved in a 
special manner, be accused of bigotry 
when He says, ‘‘ If there come any unto 


him not into your house, neither bid 
him Godspeed; for he that biddeth him 
Godspeed is partaker of his evil deeds” 
(2 John xi, 12). Was the doctrine pro- 
hibited by this benevolent apostle any 
more inimical to the ‘gospel of Christ 
than that taught by those whom the 
brethren at Springfield have taken to 
their fellowship as managers of their 
Association ? 
In regard to one of the sects thus 
fellowshiped, Rev. A. Royce, a Con- 
gregationalist clergyman, some years 
ago made the following statement: 
‘¢ Universalism has a different God, a 
different Christ, a different Spirit, a dit- 
ferent sinner, a different sin, a different 
atonement, a different grace, a different 
pardon, a different salvation, a differ- 
ent resurrection, a different judgment, 
a different punishment, a different hell, 
a different heaven — in fine, a difference 
with respect to all the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity.” Was this de- 
nied by Universalists? By no means. 
Mr. Whittemore quoted this in The 
Trumpet, of which he was editor, sna} 
used the following very emphatic lan- | 
guage: ‘** To this we give our assent. | 
Mr. Royce is right. We confirm bis 
words. He cannot represent the differ- 
ence to be too great.” Mr. William- 
son, 2 leading minister in the order, 
says, ‘‘there is no manner of use in 
endeavoring to make it appear that 
there is but a shade of difference be- 
tween us and other denominations ; for 
there is a difference high as heaven, 
wide us the earth—a difference as 
hopelessly and utterly irreconcilable as 
light and darkness; and there is no 
disguising the obvious truth, that if one 
system is true, the other is false — des- 
perately and hopelessly false.” 
These, together with like statements 
from other leading men in the sect in 
our possession, serve to show us the 
complete antagonism of Universalism 
to evangelical Christianity. But some 
think that there has been a great change 
in Universalism — that it is now more 
evangelical than formerly. This is a 
mistake. If it were said that it bad 
become more deceptive, it would be 
more trutbful. 
According to Mr. Fletcher's book, | 
entitled ‘* Universalism, its Doctrines 
and their Foundations,” designed to 
indoctrinate Sunday-schools, and as we 
learn approved of generally by the or- 
der, there are two classes in the denomi- 
uation — one the followers of Ballou 
and Whittemore, and the other adopt- 
ing the notions of the progressionists. 
We are told that with but few excep- 
tions they both agree in this, namely, 
‘* that all positive punishment for sin is 
inflicted in this life.” We may add that 
they are also agreed on every other 
point, save this: The first named class 
ussert that man’s conduct here cannot 
in the least affect bis future state; the 
latter tench that while all shall enter 
the immortal state, all will not be 
equally holy and happy immediately — 





no fellowship witb, or endorse it in any 
way. We owe this to Universalists them- 
selves, many of whom are wortby per- 
sons —not made so by Universalism, 
but have fallen into this delusion. True 
Christian benevolence calls upon us 
to do our duty to them by at least giv- 
ing no countenance to their errors, but 
with kindness and decision to rebuke 
them. The antagonism of the system 
to God's truth is patent to all Christians 
who understand it and its operations. 

If the position we take is bigotry, 
then is it bigotry to disfellowship the 
incendiary who would burn our house 
to the ground, and drive us out in the 
storm. We think the example at 
Sprivgtield a bad one, and hope it may 
not be followed by others. 


Dr. Christlieb writes a long letter to 
the Evangelical Messenger, in which 
he says that his speech at the Evangel- 
ical Alliance was improperly reported. 
He was accused by American Chris- 
tians of having objected to evangelistic 
missions in Germany. He declares 
himself in faver of such missions in all 
parishes where rationalistic doctrines 
ure preached, or a lifeless formalism 
prevails, and only objects to intrusions 
where the people are already fully sup- 
plied with Christian privileges. 
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BUSTON MARKET, 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Feb. 23, 1874. 

FLOUR — Superfine, $5.25 @ 6.00: extra, $6.25 @ 
8.00: Michigan, $7.50 @ 9.00; 8t. Louis, $8.00@ 11.00; 
Southern Flour, $6.25 @ 11.00, 

CoRN — Old Yellow and Mixed, 88 @ 9c; New, 
84 @ Sic. ® bush. 

Oars — 61 @ 66c. PB bushel. 

Ry E— $1.05 @ $1.10 per wushel, 

SHORTS — $00.00 @ 25,00 @ ton. 

FINE FEED — $25.00 @ 28.00 @ ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $0.00 @ $3.50; 
Red Lop, $4.50 @ 5.00 per sack; R.I. Bent, $3.25@ 
3.75 B® bushel; Clover, 10 @ 10%4c. per lb, 

APrLEs — $5.00 @ 6.00 ® bbi. 

PoRK — $19 @ 20; Lard, 0 @ 10%c.; Hams, 00@ 
llc. 

BUTTER — 30 @ 40c. 

CHEESE — Factory, I4 @ lée. 

Ecos — 20 @ 24 cents per doz. 

HAY — $24.00@ 26 00 per ton, for Eastern Pressed. 

POTATOES — $2.50 @ 3,50 per Lbl. Sweet Potatoes, 
0c. Bib. 

Beans— Extra 
$2.00 @ 2.25 @ bush. 

POULTRY — 0 @16 cents ® b. 

TUKNIPs — 50 @ 60c. ® bushel. 

BEETS — 06 @ jac. ® bushel, 

DRIED APPLES—6 @ 12. @ ib. 

CARROTS — We. @ 60e. B® bushel, 

CABBAGE — 6 @ 12c. ® bead. 

CRANBERNIES — $12.0 @ 16.00 @ bbl, 

On10NS — $6.0) @ 8.00 @ bbl. 

MARROW SQUASH — $0.00 @ 4.50 @ bbl. 

HUBBAKD SQUASH — $0.00 @ 5,50 ® bbl. 

REMARKS. — But little change in the Flour mar- 
ket. Secds asbade better trade. Butter firm; also 
Pork. Exes very dull, as quoted. Cranberries 
quote high Vegetables remain at very nearly the 
sume figures as lust week. 


Pea, $2.50 @ 3.00; medium, 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


H.P. Torsey, LL. D., President. The Spring 
term of tuis Lastitution will commence March 9th, 
and will contince thirieen weeks. For particulars 

atdress, J L. MORSE, Sec’y of Lustitute. 
Kent's Hill, Feb. 7, 1874. 3uy 





Backsport Seminary. 


The Sp:ing Term of this Institution will com- 
mence March 4th and continue fourteen weeks. 
For information address tie Principal, 

Rev. GEO. FORSYTH, 
368 Bucksport, Me. 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For ladies and gentlemen. A boarding sem}- 
nary to prepsre for colleg:, business, leaching, oF 
torllic. Fitteeu teachers, Five Graduates’ courses 
or the sindent may seleet any three studies. $6 
pays board, fuel, washing avd Common English tor 
Spring Term of Li) weeks, beginning Marca 19h 
Address for catalogues, 

JOS. E. KLNG, D. D., Fort Edward, 


368 N.Y. 





Wesleyan Academy, 


Rey. E. COOKE, D. D., Priscipal. 
A Seminary for both sexes. Thorough prepart- 





that the man who has been guilty of 
ciime will at death be raised, or enter 


ciplined up to perfection. Says the 
author named, ‘we can no more doubt 
that punishment in some form will be 
continued until the end is accomplish- 
ed, than we can doubt that such an end 
will be finally reached.” 


but it is more deceptive. Its advocates 
now talk of future punishment, but not 
for the sins of this life, for that score is 
all settled before we enter the future. 
It must be for sins committed there, 
for it will not be assumed that God will 
be so cruel as to inflict punishment for 
mere infirmities. Sin and punishment 
in the future imply moral agency, and 


the resurrection, under disabilities, but | My pasnting, a Business course, ete., ete. 
that all will in the resurrection be dis- | 542) 


But lest this whipping process in the | 


tion for Colleges and Scientific Schools. A mixed 
course of Ucmmon aud Higner English, Matbe- 
n a‘ies. Sciences, Ancic ut and Moverp Languages, 
for those pot preparing fr College. Also depart- 
meuts of Vocal and Lastrom: ptal Music, same 
coxpen- 
derate, Spring term commences March 18th. 


| 





New Hampshire Conference Seminary 


| 
| AND FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Opens Spring Term Mareh 18th, eight teachers. 
Four regular and six special departments, School 
large auc popular. Expevses moderate, Boarding 
had with the Faculty in Hatt. Fo rooms or Cuta- 
lugue sendto J. B. ROBINSON, 
| 371 Tilton N. H. 
immortal or glorified state should be | 
| too strong an appeal to the fears of the 
incorrigibles, it is eased off by the) 
statement that the circumstances are} 
so much improved in the immortal 
state, by freedom from the flesh, ‘* that 
punishment there may produce its, 
speedy, almost immediate results.” 
We ask, where are the Scriptures which 
teach that in the immortal state the 
heavenly Father is constantly flogging 
souls into obedience and happiness? 
They are not to be found. The truth is, 
Universalism is to-day the same rotten, 
ant'- scriptural compound that it bas been 
in other years, witha little modification 
to suit Spiritualism, which is one form 
of Universalism, as leaders in the order 
have asserted. It is no more evangeli- 
cal now than it was twenty years ago; 








MANUFACTURERS’ SALE 


OF NEAR 


500,000 in 
FURNITURE, 


Without Regard to Cost, 


A FEW DAYS FOR CASH. 


To give some i‘ea of the extent of our business, 
we name some of the leading articles exhibited in 
our magnificent show rooms. 


ENTRANCE 
48 CANAL, 141 FRIEND STS., 
CONNECTED WITH 


PAINE’S MANUFACTORY, 


South side Boston and Maine Depot. 


improvements patented im 
J anoary, 1374, and Ovtober, 1873. 
Dounie Reca Organs with Knee 
Stop $110. The same, in Uprigtt 
pecspuse se. Cases five “yO $125. 
C 


'?rhe same with new Vox HUMANA 
ANI I\ and AUTOMATIC SWELL, $130, The 
same, with three sets reeds, nine 


de : La 
CABINET |strres uv vo som, $1,000, or mores 
ooo Musicians 

> 

ORGANS cee that these organs are UN- 

WINNERS OF BQUALED. |e mor tered 

TERLY or MONTHLY Pay- 


HIGHEST imesrs. orece soot. with peirliege 


extraordinari'y fevoravle, 
Tf an Organ be hired and rent pald 
| four years, it becomes the prerthes 
AT 


MA SONMEN StULES NOW READY, 
& 


f the party hiring, without further 
ayment, 
gr-Terms ot Reuting, containlog 
‘full particulars, with descriptions 
f of styles, rents and prices; also, Li- 
y fustrated Catalogues and Testime- 
1873, jmiai Circulars sent free. 
PAR | ( Mason & Hamlin 
5 


Organ Co., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK or 
CHICAGO. 





1867. 





GEO. H. RYDER 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


1057 Washington Street, Boston. 


Cireulars and specifications furnished on appli- 
cation. ba 
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A. PORTER, 
PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 


Would most rcspecttully invite ail persons who 
are obliged to wear Hye-Giasses or Le les, to 
examine bis stock the 

which have the 

CH PERISCOPIC 

Their purity and transp.rency aN 
senting less obstruction to the e of light. 
with their perfect spherical form, giving a more 
extended field of vision, and overcoming in a great 
ae what is called by Opticians, aber ation of 


Itis for this reason, that objects reen through 
them present themselves in a clear, distinct, and 
natural form, avoiding that glimmering, unpicasant 
sensatiun so often experien by the use of com- 
mon cheap lexses, y are in fact the wost beau- 
tiful and perfect Spectacle Lenses ever introduced, 
and no person, after giving them trial, would con- 
sent to wear any others. 


Many persons, wholly unacquainted with the Op- 
tical Art.can be found, whe are seilimg the cheap 
and worse than useless goods, without any regard 
to the condition of the Eye: a practice often pro- 
ductive of seriousconsepuences, And as you value 
your sight, uveid all such and go to a skiliful Op- 
ticlan, who will select a gi+ss which will not in- 
jure your eyes, but om the contrary, will strengthen 
and bevefil sem. 

SPECTACLES made to order. 

NEW LENSES inserted in old frames, 
SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES repaired, 


FINE WATCHES cleaned and repaired. 


OFFICE, 173 WASHINGTON ST. 


{ure ONE FLIGHT.) 
Same Entrance of J. W. Black, Photographist. 
Ofice Hours, from @ A. M., to S P. M. 210 








Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 





La Creme de la Creme.--No. 1. Price, . i0cts. 
Coutains A pine Horn, vy Seuirver; Prus- 
sian Keyvie Maren, by Voss: Swep my 
Child, vy Exxhard; Cujus Animam, by 
Herzand La Harpe, by Jungma . 5 piano 
pieces, neatiy vound, for only ......... ets. 
La Creme de la Creme.—No. 2. Contains 
The Zither P.ayer, vy Lange; LaCaprera, 
by Forbes; Sluwber Song bp Heller; Ser- 
enade, vy Liszt: la the Moonlight, by 
Reynalds, ana the Flash Ga.op, vy Mora. 
Six pieces for... «+. ets. 


La Creme de la 
Creme No. 3. 
Contains the fol- 
lowing mu>ic: Sets. 


Quatuor from Puritant; Spinning-wheel 
Polka, by Schmoll; Spring Sony, vy Mea- 
del-sehn; Rosenlied, Oesteu, and Pearly 
Case. de, 5 pices for... 


Peters’ Musical Monthly, No. 76 con- 
tains two senge by Hays, one by Danks, 
one by Stewart, Sacred Quartette by 
Thomas, a Waltz, Murch, and Mother 
Gv ose’s Quadriiles. Iv all, $2.90 worth of 
music fur...... ecco e DOAK 


Peters’ Musical Monthly, No. 77. con- 
tains two new sonvs by Hays, one vy 
Breese, one by Pratt. one by Danks.a 
Sacred Quartet by Thomas. a Four-hand 
Piece, an easy Waltz and Schottisch, 
Polka, Mazurka and a Quickstep. Iu all, 
$3.80 worth of music for .....eeeee+e. - Bets, 


Peters’ Musical Monthly, No.78. co. 


tains anew song by Danks 
one by Cux one by Hays. 
@ne by Walker, and 
one by Stewart. a Sa- 


cred Quartet by Danks, a Trio from Opera 
of Pauline, aneasy schott: seh and Waltz, 
a Mazurka and a brilliant Schottush by 
Kinkel. $%.80 worth of music for..... 30ets, 


Old Bachelor’s Waltz........+.+. Prevort, 35 * 

> “ Polbite oo es ee. eeees Kinkel, #5 “ 
“Twilight” Thought. Keve ie..... Walker. 30 * 
Those Eyes, Somg .. ...e+eeee00.+ Kinke!l. 20“ 
March of the Pilgrims.......+..+. Maylath, 30 * 
Where has Ida gone? Song and Cho .. Hays. 35 * 
Darling. I shall ever ove thee. 8. & C. Danks, 3 “* 
Mother Guose’s Quadrilies........ Dressier, 0 © 
[love you, my Love. Song and Cho.. 5” 


, -Hass.id 
Softly now the light of day. Hymn... Oliver. 35 


Pet Redowa. Mack, 25 * 
Lost and Cast Away. 

Song and Cho. ba Hays. 35“ 
Dance Cuvan © Kinkel, 40 * 


Dou’: believe them, Darling. 8. & C, Wellman, 40 * 
Gord Sweet Ham, Comic Song... . Stewart, 30“ 
Call me your Darling again, 8. &C. se ee 
Go and leary a Trade, Song and Cho. . Hays. 25 * 
Katic’s s'erpiog ‘neath the Lindens. 8. Hoag. 30” 
Tn our Boat, Moreeau de Saton..... Wilson 3d * 
Little Sunshine, Song and Cho...... Danks, 20" 
lake this Letter to my Mother, 8. & C, Hays. 30“ 
Happy Thoughts. Sebottisch.......Kinkel, 90” 
Norah is Dreaming of you. Song..... lratt, du * 
Jenny the Flowerof Kildare, 8. & C. Stewart, 40 * 
Get up aod shut the door. Comic 8. & C. Hays. 35 ** 
Fairy Wedding, March.........0...M%#ck. 25 “* 
Happy Thoughts, Polka. ..eeeceeeee Mack. 25“ 
Toast Beindisitor Piaro........... Tonel. 40“ 
Pearl of America, Caprice.........Kinkel. 50” 


Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, 
369 New York. 
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In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTANY. 


Standard Text Books, 


BY 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ALL OTHER 
BoTANICAL SERIES COMBINED. 


HroW PLANTS GROW. A complete and 
charming vlementary work. Price $1.12, 


LESSONS IN BOTANY, and Vegetable 
physiology, to which is added a copicus Dictionary 
or Botanuicalterms. Faliy il-ustrated. Price $1.30 


SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. A most 
popular and cowprehenusive Sehvol book, This 
work in connection with * How Plants Grote.” sup- 
plies a complete course in Botany for Common 
Schools, Academics and Seminaries. 622 pages. 
Price $2.50, 


MANTAL OF BOTANY. For higher grades 
5) 


and Colleges. 700 paves. Price $2.25. 
The same, wilh 7he Lessons. Price $3 00. 
T he same,with Mosses & Liverworts, Price $3.75. 


STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC 
BOTANY, with 1500 wood cuts, 556 pager. 
Price, $3.59. 


*,* We will send singl® coples of elther or all of 
the above, if desired tor exuminetion witha view 
to introduction. on receipt of half the appended 
prices. The most liberal terms will be 
given for Introduction, 





We Warrant Every Article Sold by 
us as Represented. 


Office Roll Desks, $75 and $80; 300 Office Chairs 
at two-thirds usual price; Dining Chairs, $18 to 
| $20 per dozen; 20 styles Imported French Chairs in 
| Gilt and Ebony, $5 00 $20; Easels, $15 to $150; U.S. | 
Congressional Chairs, Goyernment price; 50 sets | 
for Girls’ and Boy.’ rooms, very pretty and low 
price; 150 styles of Fancy aud Pedestal Stands, $5 
to $95; 20 Folding Chairs. fancy pattern, $1.50 to 
$50; 50 Freveh Reception Chairs. $5 to $753 F renech 
Parlor Cabinets and Easels, $50 to $500; 250 Parlor 





of course that such agents have the 
power to refuse as well as to accept the 
conditions of salvation, and therefore 
may continue rebellious forever, not- 
withstanding the stripes. This being 
so, it renders endless sinning and end- 
less punishment possible, which over- 
throws one of the main pillars in the 
crazy building, namely, the argument 
built upon the attributes of God against 


Suits, some very fine, $42 to $600; 400 Chamber Sets, 
| full French trimmed, $25 to $350; 200 Offce Desks, 
{| impreved patterns, $5 to $1.90; 150 Hall sti nds, 
very showy. $6 to $200; 60 Centre Tables, French 
and Italian Parlor Desks and Table, $7.5° to $4; 
125 Sofas, Library, and Drawing-Room, $12 to $175; 
2) Lounges, Nursery, Office aad Liorary $5 00 to 
$125; 400 Bureaus, with roomy drawers, $4to $i: 
100 Dressing Cases, French Mirrors, S50 to $300; 
2000 Bedsteads, some most elegant $3. 50 to $400; 
100 Wardrobes, Black Walnut and Oak, $10 to $100; 
500 Washstands,tull Marbles, $10 to $45; 1000 Mat- 
tresses, Hair. Husk, and Fibre, $2.50 to $28; 300 
Sideboards, Marble top full shelf. $38 to $300; 150 
Ex. Tables, Chestnut or Ash, $1.25 per foot, Black 
Walnut $1.50 per foot: 100 Library and Marquettrie 
Tables. very fine, $15 to $20; 175 Bookcases. showy 
and roomy, $25 to $125; 500 Parlor and Mantel Mir- 
rors, latest French Patterns, $5 to $300 With the 


Full deseriotive circulars of Gray's Botanies, with 
many testimon’als from eminent scientists and 
teachers, by mail on application, Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Pub!ishers, 
367 138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


200 PIANOS and ORGANS 


New and Second-Hand, of First-Class 
Makers, wil! be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
or on Instaliments, in City or Country, 
durive this Fiuancial Crisis 6y HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SON, 451 Rrondwar, 
then ever before offered in New York. 
Agents Wanied /o se// Waters’ Celevra:‘ed 
Pianos. Concerto and Orchestral Or- 
gans, lllaustrated Catalogues mailed. 
reat Inducements /o ‘ic Trade. A large 
discount /o Ministers, Churches, Lodges, 
Schools, ¢c. 560 


MONEY PROFITABLY INVESTED 


I can invest money on first mortgage on real es- 
tate, worth twice the amount loaned, in sums from 
8500 to $10,000, interest payable semi-an- 
pually, at 10 per cent at your nearest bank, without 
cost to the lender, For particulars write to Rev. 
E. ScoTT at Hampton, New Hampshire, or to T. 
A. Goupwin, /ndiana Christian Advocate, ludian- 
apolis, Ind. The securities are in Indiana. 

151 tt T. A. GOODWIN. 











JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Sears Building, Boston. 

GEORGE P SANGER, PresIDENT. 

FARNHAM PLUMMER, Vick PRESIDENT. 


GEORGE B. AGER, SECRETARY. 
E. F. CHILDS, SUPERINTENDENT AGENCIES. 


GERRY & SLACK, 


General Agents for Boston and Vicinity. 


Good local or soliciting Agents wanted on tib- 
eral terms. 248 cow 





PATENTS OBTAINED ~=-~-- for Inventors. 
No charges uniess successful. Pamphiletsent free. 
C. A. Suaw, Solicitor, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


Fer Di of the Throat and Lungs 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whoeopiug 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 
















The few compositions 
which have won the con- 
fidence of mankind and 
become household 
words. among not «nly 
one but many nations, 
must have extraordin- 
ary virtues. Perhaps 
no one ever secured so 
=) Wide a reputation. or 

‘maintained it so long. 
as AYkR’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. It has been 
known to the public 
about forty years, by a 
long: continued series ot 
< marvelous cures, that 
bave woo fur it u confidence in its virtues, never 
equaied by any other medicine. It still makes the 
most effectual cures of Coughs. Colds, Consumption, 
that can be made by medical skitl. Indeed, the 
CHERRY PECTORAL has rea ly robbed these dan- 
gerous diseases of their terrors, to a great extent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal ef- 
fects, that is well founded, if the remedy be taken 
in season, Every family should have it In their 
closet for the ready and prompt relief of its mem- 
bers, Sickness, suffering, and even life is saved by 
this thuecly protection, The p udeat shoutd noi 
neglect it, and the wise will not. Keep it by you 
for the protection it affords by its timely use in 
sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Ms, 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE, 2€3 








, RE V. DR. NEWHALL'S 
Commentary on Exodus 


will soon be published 
4) 


A CHEAP EDITION, 


covering the first seventeen chapters of Exodus, wil 
be issued soon, 


It will be bound tn thick paper covers. Dr. New- 
hallis one of the most schoariy, analytical, aud 
spiritual expositors Ja the country. 


Price for First Quarter, 50 cenis. Just 
the thing for the Berean Lessous 
next quarter. 


Commentary on ihe Old Testament. 
Volume III. 
BOOK OF JOSHUA, 
By D. STEELE, D.D. 
Book of Judges to II. Samuel, 
By REV. M. 8. TERRY, A. M. 
Price... see ees reresvcereeses B25, 








A companion volume to Dr. Whedon’s Popular 
Commentary. Tuis volume is a marvel of couden- 
sation of macter aut of compression to its typox- 
raphy. It purses over no difficulty without a 
thorough handling, a: d at num rous points it tur- 
nishes «extended oissertations. It is pleutwaully sup- 
plied with illus'rative cuts and maps. And yet, 
while covering five books of the Ule Testament, 
sna printed ba ty pe both clear and pexsant to the 
eye, aud containing also the text of the authorized 
version, it is compressed intu one drodechuo vol- 
ume of . 58 paxzes. 


NELSUN & PHILLIPS, New York. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
347 38 Bromfield St., Boston, 





METHODIST ALMANAC for 1874. 


A COMPLETE calendar and a band-book 
of information. Sixteen pages are devoted 
to the calendar; ten pages to miscellaneous 
reading matter; aud thirty-five pages to 
the statistics of the Methodist and other 
Churches, and a collation of the most im- 
portant facts from the United States Census. 
Every fact that is given here is of interest. 
By mail free of postage. 





Price, 10 ecnts. 
Address 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
360 
or are 


Our Quarterly Review. 


We trust the * panic.” will induce no Methodist, 
whether minister or layman, to say, “I can’t take 
the Methodist Quarterly this year.” The pauie will 
not last the year through, and those who are 
frightened into giving KH up, or not subseribing for 
it, will lose its benefits for no good reason. 
The January number will contain a splendid 
engraving of James Armintut, a name dear to the 
hearts ot all well-read Methodists. The picture 
itself will be In the bighest style of the art in 
America, and will be a permanent treasure. 
The following are the contents of the January 
number: 
I. Life of Bishop Clark. By Rev. E. 0. Haven, 
vD.D. 
Il, Our Work at the South. By Rev. Henry J. 
Fox, D. D., Columbia, 8. C. 
III. The Position and Prospects of the Ameriean 
Un eon. 
IV. The Baptism of Naaman. By Rev. Joseph 
Horner, D. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
V. The Unity of the Physical World. By Presi- 
dent Wineuell, Syracuse Uuiversity. 
VI. Dr. Chamberlayne on Saving Faith. By 
Rey. John Noon, Princeton, Mass, 
The Day- Year Interpretation. By Rev. k. 
Pond, D. D., Bangor, Me. 
Send your orders tor New England, to 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
88 Browfield Street, Boston. 


Vil. 
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Better than Railroad Bonds 


OR SAVINGS BANKS. 





I can invest money in Indiana, at ten per cent 
and collect and forward the interest semi-annually, 
without cost to the lender, and secure the same, by 
firsi mortgage on realestate worth twice the amount 
loaned. The safety and profitableness of this 
method of loaning, has attracted the attenth n of 
New England Insarance companies and others, 
and many of them are availing themselves of it. 
A successful experience of ten years enables me 
to obtain securities with as little liability to loss as 
attends any investment of money. F have yet met 
with no loss, althouch all money transactions are 


Furniture 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


ima yon 
English Hall 
Seating, 


and Man'fact’rs @ 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 
SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St. 
BOSTON. 


Pulpit Furniture Manuf’ct’r’d te Order 
170 


GEO. N. NOYES & CO. 


Merchant Tailors. 
(Formerly Corthell, Noyes & Co.) 
Chambers 


151 Washington Street, 
(Directly opposite Old South Church), 


We are now peepanee to show our Customers 
large and carefully selected stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
especially adapted for 
Fall and Winter 


wear. Which we make up to order, in the latee¢ 
style, and guarantee a fit, 


GEO. N. NOYES, 
71 








GEO. 0. NOYES. 





A new work of intense INTEREST and intrinsée 
VALUE, 


OCEAN’S STORY. 
fy gifted son of the famous ** Peter Par- 


A graphic History of Ocean Navigation. Adventure 
and Discovery since the Ark, Repicte with starting 
incidents, fearful disasters, piracies, perils, &@. 
AKOVE, also the WONDEKS BENEATH the sE 
Diving. Dredging, Teleyraphing, &c. 22% spiri 
Itlustrations, Agents just started report LO1 orders 
in four days. 127 in five days, 75 in tro dvys, &e.2 
ee fast. 3,000 agenis Wanted. se 
fu escription and circulars. HU 

_ Publishers, 723 Sansom 8t., Ma 
ak 





y ANTED—A few more men who can come 
} we!) recommended to take orders for * Zeta 
Popular Encyclopedia.” Over torty thousand 
copies are already ordered, and vot one filth of the 
Sook ol ne Sold complete or in parts, so 
abu + Invalu 2 
fortune to eo pa ny able to the peopie, and @ 
URACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn 
264 Publishers New Engiand Office 





REMARKABLE SUCCESS! ons."en¢ 


in 4 days, and another $458.00 in 8 days, selling 


By 
OCEAN'S STORY A Perfect Library of Ad- 


s * ventures u 
Wonders beneath the great Oceans, ere ‘ian 
Wanted tor this and the history of 


LIVINGSTONE 28 YEARS IN AFRICA 
Also our splendid new Bible, just veady. Addrese 


A eee BROS., Pub’s., 53 Washington Street, 
Boston 





Tre TEA AGENTS wanted in 
“4 aA @ town aug country to sell 
TEA. or get up club er- 
ders, for the largest Tea Con:pany in America, Im- 
pa omg aig a lo Agents. Be 
or Circular, Address. ROBERT WELLS, 43 Ve 
St., N. ¥. P.O. Box, 1387. mane iii 





pe AGENTS WANTED.- SAMPLES sent 
i } "D.- SAI y 
5000 fiee by mail, with terms to clear from 
$5 to$!0perday. Two entirely new articles; sale- 
able pafour. Address N. HW. WHILE, Newark, N.J 





J NAT a7 Ty 
MEN MAKE MONEY 
Ladie- make money, every one makes money, cell- 
ing Webster’s new »nd improved Patent Button- 
hol Workers atia Cutters, Sampl: set sevt pre-paid 
for 7ic., or send stamp for particu ars. Ase We 
Webster & Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 371 





7 


A REPUTABLE, agreeable and luc: ative In—- 
door vusiness of permanent and increasing 
interest, already in successful operation in several 
cities, weere it is indorsed and pstroniged by many 
of the most prominent residents, may be established 
witha modera‘e capital in anyecits ortown. Itis 
especially adapted to thysiciivs, or those havi 
medica! knowicdge or taste or to those imterest 

in Physical Culture, but may 'e conducted by any 
one, For detailed information. add ess Ht ALTH 
Lirt Company, 46 East in St. N. ¥ 366 





TWO rollicking, handsome fellows! Tne pret- 

pene ae meet epee + OL-ograph-_ever meve ‘be 

any paper, Edward Egylestoun’ 

feria Jost aren m O U R Neveher’s. relies 

ous weekly. the 7ei CHRISTIAN 

UNION. Back B¢6 ) Y \O chaoters supplied 

Il pays to cauvass! Write now tov terms anu see 

wreoee Sqpeeiee Seten. J. Bh. FORD & CO. 
“lishers, New York, Boston, Cine Y 

amt Gon Deana oston nciunati, Chicago, 


Chromes ready for immediate delivery! 





ey perdaysthome. Terme Free, Ad- 
$5 ° $20 dress GEO. STINSON & CO., Port- 
jaud, Maine. 3. 





Made trom the finest 
collon aud purest linen 


Shirts. for $250. Warranted te 


fit. Blanks for self measuren:ment seutto any ad- 
dress, KE. B. BLACKWELL, 
37 Brook St., Newton, Mass, 


UAWTWORNE & TUCKER 
Plumbers 


. And Dealers in Plumbers’ Material: . 
No. 16 PROVINCE STREET, corner 
Province Ct., Boston. * 
N. B.— Plumbing Materials to Build- 
era at Wholesale Prices. 
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Christmas Garlands 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
By Sana J. TIMANUS. 
seeeeee 0 conta 
Christmas Lights 
By Mies COLEMAN... 1+ eeeceveese 5 COME® 
Boys’ Panorama 


By Miss COLEMAN. ..-+eeeeeeeees 5 Conte 


and all sorts of Dialogues — Addresses. etc. ete. 
for Christmas and other Sunday-schouw occasions. 


J.P. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromdeld 8t., 


Price, post-paid......... 
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Subseribe in Time for the Holidayst 
—FOR— 


APPLETON’S 
AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA, 
NEW REVISED EDITION, 


ANTIRELY rewritten bythe ablest writers om 

YVevery subject. Printes from new type. and f- 
lustrated with SEVERAL THOUSAND ENGRA} 
ViInGs AND MAPS. Issred ti-mouthly; 3 vole 
ui.es BOW ready; completed in 16 yoiumes, 


Each Volume paid tor on Delivery. 
Specimen Pages fowarded on application to the 
New England Avency. BUTLER & FLEET<- 
WeoD, 10> Washington street, Boston, or te 
D. APPLETON & C@., 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 4? 





The Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener 
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all sects, and reorganize the Christiani- | the possibility of endless punishment. rors tek of Swiss Lace, Damask Curtsins, Up- 






is ise d 
is a wise ) envi oned with dang-rs. Satisfactorv references 


Mr. Janei§ 
nd kindly? 
‘his is oné@ 
son burn ** 
ie, for repr 
in righte* 
f, ind in & 


itson & »* 
for piand® 
Bright Da ® 
en by A. il 


for an intellectual harvest must not be 
calculated by adding simply grain to 
grain, but by counting each grain as a 
living seed, that will bring forth fruit 
a hundred and a thousand fold, 

If we want to know what work there 
is for the missiouary to do, what re- 
sults we may expect from it, we must 
distinguish between two kinds of work ; 


ty of the age! We commend to the 
consideration of the brethren of Spring- 
field these words: ‘* Have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, but rather reprove them” (Eph. 
vy. 11). “I know the blasphemy of 
them which say they are Jews, and are 


that Universalism is more evangelical 
than it was a few years since. It is the 
same as then, with the exception of the 
modification we have named. It is the 
same warfare with God's penalties, 
which is in fact a warfare with God 





not, but are of the syn«gogue of Satan * 
(Rev. ii. 9). The Jews rejected the 











Let none be deceived into the belief | nolstery Goods, ete., dispylayed in rooms built by 


bimself. The Christian’s dnty in re- 
gard to it is plain —which is, to have 


us expressly for our business, presenting adyva t- 
ages to the purchaser of selecting from a large 
stock at the MANUFACTURER’S PRICES. 


Making the Grandest 
Exhibition of Fine 
Furniture to be 
found in New 
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given and details furnished when required. T. A 
GOOD WIN, Ludianapelis, Ind. 324 





Beckwith 
SEWING 


2gge0w MACHINE, 





TEN PER CENT. 


ov first-class pro 








England, 





3eow 


ATTERNS | fia"gi-os 


charge to par" ning. 


their meome *4FELY.cawe get full information 


interest paid fom money secured by first mortzages 
rty for a term of years. No 


Trustees, and all persons desirons of increasing 


awill be cent FREE for 3 
monthstoall who will pay 
portave st office of de- 
livery. We do not ask 
uoy one to subscribe for 
oir paper untilthey know 
what they are to get. If 
spesks jor iteelf Price 
onty $1 per yeur. 


Months 
FREE. Sma}] Fruit Instrac- 
tor isa work ot pages 


that telis in simp'e language Ju-thowto crow frnite 
in abundance home use or markt. Price Metre. 
A.M. PURDY, Palmy:a, N. ¥- . 











gmdih’s Illustrated Pattern Bazar, 94 


LY. 
Away, | S¢dressiox CHARLES DEMOND, 22 Cungrega- 
499” | thowal Mass | 370 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Weedham Circuit Preachers’ Association, 
at South Framingham, 

Dedication at Wakefield, 2 P, m., 

Dedication at Mason, Me., 10}¢ A. M., 

Bearsarge Ministerial Association, at 
Newport, N.H, 

Bangor District Conference, at Winter- 
port, Me.. 

Portland District Conference, at Gor- 
ham, Me., 


Feb. 26 
Feb, 27 
March 4 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR. - 


CONF’NCE. PLACE, TIME. BISHOP. 
Providence, N. Bridgewater, March 2, Pock. 
WN. England, Char!cstown, April 8, Janes, 
W.Hamp., Manchester, April22, Janes. 
Vermont, Danville, April 22, Peck. 
Maine, Biddeford, May 6, 


E.Maine, Bc)fast, May6, Janes, 





March 3-5 
March 10 


March 23-25 


Simpson. 





CONTENTS. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
A Wontlerful Wedding. — The Board of Ed- 
ucation, — The Religious History of New 
England in the Colonial Period. — Mira- 
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The Bible View of the Atonement. RELIG- 
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Signs of the Times. — The Great Preacher, 
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addressed individually and earnestly, 
there are always accessions to the 
Church. It would be a happy event if 
the whole membership of the Church 
could be induced to enter upon such 
positive and continued evangelical work 
outside of the regular services. As the 
next best course to be taken, we should 
mention the continued establishment of 
new mission movements, and the de- 
tailing of special laborers to carry for- 
ward these aggressive measures. At 
these puints of direct contact with the 
world the Church will grow. Here 
her modes of operation are fresh and 
impressive. The persons addressed 
have not become so familiar with the 
solemn truths she urges as to hear 
them with comparative unconcern, as 
do the regular attendants upon our 
long-established Churches, There is 
not a mission movement connected 
with the Church Extensien Society of 
our city, where, during the past year, 
there has not been almost constant re- 
ligious interest. 

The great field outside of our Churches 
is infinitely more important than that 
embraced within our limited religious 
folds. Humane measures are being 
continually pressed forward into the 
neglected portions of the city. They 
are born of the gospel, and are the 
proper exponents of the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus; but the radical cure of in- 
temperance, lust, and sin, is the preach- 


Christ’s kingdom among men. 

This Church Extension Society of 
ours should have one of the most vig- 
orous, earnest, eloquent and able men 
that the Church has within her bounds, 
to lead off in its sublime and important 
work. Such a man is wanted as will 
arouse the Churches, draw out both 
their contributions and their services, 
and lead forward the whole line of 
operations in every portion of the field. 
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There is no missionary work that can 
be so economically managed, because 
it is so near its base of supplies, as this. 
The old quarters of the city, where 
the character of the population has 
changed, as at North End, will require 
one form of religious operations, and 
the precincts where another class, like 








CHURCH WORK. 


We do not underestimate the quiet 
but powerful influence of a well-sus- 
tained Church in a community. With 
a thoroughls-trained and devoted pas- 
tor, giving instructive and impressive 
discourses upon the Sabbath, and visit- 


ing at least faithfully his flock in 
hours of sickness and trouble, with 
lively social meetings, and a vigorous 
Sabbath-school, a Church can but be 
built up in Christian doctrine, its con- 
gregation constantly disposed to recog- 
nize the claims of the gospel, and its 
children carefully trained. and nur- 
tured in Scriptural truth. We need 
these strong centres of moral power. 
,They have a manifest influence-over 
the morals and the faith of the commu. 
nity in which they exist. The ‘ pil- 
lars” in these Churches do really com- 
mand the respect and the confidence of 
the public generally, and afford the 
best (because living illustrations) apol- 
ogies for the.Christian religion. 

But the chief idea of the Chureh in 
the world is not exhausted in this self- 
sustaining office, and in indirect influ- 
ence upon Society. It has not been 
providentially gathered into local com- 
panies to secure simply its own self- 
development and spiritual profit. Its 
** chief end ” is not to provide a tasteful 
sanctuary for itself, with attractive ser- 
vices of worship,‘and an eloquent min- 
istry. The great idea of Christian faith 
is not comprehended in the regular 
round of weekly religious gatherings. 
It is not of the first importance that we 
have every possible element of interest 
in connection with our Sabbath wor- 
ship. Neither does our spiritual prog- 
ress and enjoyment depend chiefly upon 
these things. 

The chief duty of every Christian be- 
liever is to enter upon some positive, 
personal, evangelical service for the 
Master. ‘‘Go work to-day in My vine- 
yard.” The task of extending the in- 
fluences of the gospel into the commu- 
nity outside of the Christian fold is of 
much greater importance than the suc- 
cess of any local Church. Except in 
seasons of great religious interest, 
we are quite disposed to settle down 
into the enjoyment of our own spiritual 
privileges, and to persuade ourselves 
that our whole duty to God consists in 
making our sanctuary services as de- 
lightful as possible to ourselves, and in 
liberally sustaining the leading religious 
charities of the hour. It is of far 
greater importancs, to ourselves as 
well as to others, that places of worship 
should be opened where the multitudes 
now unreached by preaching may be 
won to its hearing. Money will go far 
to secure such an end asthis; but the 
men that give it are wanted also. Not 
for the sake simply of the good results 
they may effect, but for their own spir- 
itual growth and comfort their person. 
al services are required. Instead of 
planning, with great painstaking and 
not a little pecuniary sacrifice, how to 
secure a certain order of winisterial 
service in the place where they are ac- 
customed to worship, men of broad 
mirds, accustomed to large enterprises, 
should constantly stretch their eyes 
over the wide field for Christian endeay- 
or, and for the establishment of new 
points of home missionary effort, and 
press to the consummation of such 
plans with the vigor that they exhibit 
in their business enterprises. 

It is where the gospel is applied to 
the individual soul that it saves. Thus, 
where new praying and preaching 
places are opened, there are always 
conversions. When success is felt to 


Aepend spon earnest personal service, | tion. Men may have faultlessly correct 


the South End, has gathered, will sug- 
gest another. 

The number of our established 

Churches in the city proper has not 
increased of later years, and the mem- 
bership has hardly held its own. Vig- 
orous young Churches have, however, 
in this time, arisen in all the adjoining 
suburbs, originated largely by mem- 
bers who have removed from the pa- 
rent bodies in the city. But a better 
future is in store for the city itself. 
We have yet in the metropolitan 
Churches an immense amount-of unde- 
veloped talent, financial, intellectual, 
and spiritual. Mark what the little 
handful on Hanover Street, left to their 
small resources, but confidently trust- 
ing in God, have accomplished during 
the past year! 
The officers of the Church Extension 
Society have already surveyed the 
field, and determined upon their first 
points of operation. The providential 
openings and spiritual promise are al- 
ready far in advance of the contribu- 
tions and proffered services of the 
membership. What is needed, is a 
large-hearted and devout cultivation of 
this great field, now already white for 
harvest. We must glance over the 
tops of our Church-pews to consider 
the unprovided districts beyond our 
hallowed walls. If we can once come 
into hearty personal sympathy with the 
Lord Jesus in reference to the exten- 
sion of His eause in this vicinity, and 
admit Him fully into our counsels, 
there will be no lack of means or men, 
and there will come such an energetic 
movement in advance, in our Church, as 
has not been witnessed for years. 


It is an especially favorable hour to 
move. Not only is the serious pecuni- 
ary embarrassment which has so long 
rested upon us passing away, but a 
powerful revival spirit is now poured 
out upon the Churches. With the 
hearty concurrence of the pastors, who 
must be the honored leaders in this 
work, there might be some decided 
advance made upon the ungathered 
population of this city the present sea- 
son. These outposts should be freely 
visited, and the full force of the piety 
of the Church should be felt beating 
through them. When the sanctified 
imagination of Christian disciples be- 
comes inspired with all the possibili- 
ties of earnest spiritual labor, when 
the membership of the Churches is 
heartily consecrated to the fulfillment of 
only just expectations of suecess, and 
then goes forth bearing precious seed, 
sowing it widely, watered with tears, it 
will return again from its labors re- 
joicing, bringing its sheaves with it. 





PRACTICAL PREACHING. 
The preaching required by the times 
is that which shall touch the human life 
of the times most frequently and most 
effectively — preaching whose results 
shall be crystalized in conduct. In 
order to this something more is nec- 
essary than the enunciation of the grand 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
even though they be portrayed and pro- 
claimed with great power. A plain 
portrayal of the laws of morality, 
graphically though they be drawn, will 
not constitute the pulpit artist a prac- 
tical preacher. People will listen with 
the greatest placidity and indifference 
to discourses in which their own sins 
and shortcomings are,ina general man- 
ner, visited with a just measure of elo- 
quent reprobation. Were they to re- 
flect, they would see themselves con- 
demned; but sermons couched in gen- 
eral terms do not lead people to reflec- 


sess a sentimental admiration of virtue’s 
fair proportions, and yet lie, steal, 
backbite their neighbors, and idolize 
money, while a sleepy conscience is 
seldom roused enough to utter a timid 
note of warning. To wake up the con- 
science thorougbly,abstract moralizings 
should give way to teachings and warn- 
ings pointedly concrete. The ability to 
do this is of course much greater in 
some individuals than in others; but it 
is an art in which all preachers may 
culture themselves, and the materials 
for the needful discipline are all around 
them. 

Let them study men— not as they 
were in Jerusalem, but as they are in 
the cities and towns of to-day, as they 
are in the preacher's own parish, and 
then preach to them, warn them of their 
faults, comfort them under their sor- 
rows, strengthen them to resist the 
forms of temptation by which they are 
most beset, encourage them in every 
right and noble endeavor. The preach- 
er who aims at the whole world in gen- 
eral, will hit nobody in particular. De- 
nunciations of great crimes in distant 
places are not sufficient for the correc- 
tion of abuses and wrong-doinz nearer 
home. A man who ‘sells cotton 
short” will listen toa denunciation of 
Jay Gould and Boss Tweed with the 
greatest equanimity; and sermons on 
gambling in trade will have no espe- 
cially corrective effect on carpenters 


ing of the gospel and the extension of| Who make bad joints, or farmers who 


‘*deacon” the barrels of apples which 
they carry to market. 

No religious experience is worth any- 
thing that does not blossom out into the 
beauty of a holy and helpful life. Men 
and women need to be taught this more 
and more, by precept, by illustration, 
by exhortation, by faithful rebuke. The 
Sermon on the Mount, and the tragedy 
‘of Calvary do not constitute the whole 
of the New Testament. In the Acts of 
the Apostles we are called to behold 
Christianity in motion; we see the 
benevolence, tenderness, fearlessness, 
death-defying heroism of particular men 
and women. Dorcas makes garments 
for the poor; the Bereans search the 
Scriptures; Cornelius is remembered 
for his alms-deeds; Paul declares that 
neither bonds nor death shall hinder 
him from finishing his course with joy ; 
Stephen seals his testimony to the truth 
with his blood, and goes to that glory 
whose reflected vision has made his 
face like the face of an angel. The 
apostles are significantly commanded 
to ** speak to the people all the words 
of this life.” The epistles are full of 
the application of general doctrines and 
laws to particularzcases. By analysis, 
illustration, and specific precepts and 
promises, they are made concrete, and 
accordingly effectual. This method we 
are to follow ; and he is the best preach- 
er who follows it most faithfully, and 
with the most tact, wisdom and unc- 
tion. Let not the unction be forgot, for 
if ever a man needs the fullness of the 
Spirit’s power and tenderness, it is 
when he is unfolding the practical re- 
lations of his theme. 

Of the incidental advantages of this 
form of preaching, we will name three : 
1. Practical preaching is popular. 
To use a cant phrase, much in vogue 
just now, it ‘‘draws.” People may dis- 
like it, but they will come to hear it. 
In fact, when it is rightly managed, few 
will dislike it; for it is just as much 
practical preaching to administer the 
consolations of the gospel as to set 
home its threatenings. The great 
preachers of the past, whom multi- 
tudes swarmed to hear, did not shrink 
from the plain picturing of the homeli- 
est details of daily life. The men who 
grapple with the questions of the day 
are those who now command the ears 
of the people. The man who can ex- 
ecute practical preaching well, will be 
sensational in a legitimate way. 

2. The practical preacher will never 
want for atheme. Subjects will con- 
stantly be suggested by the characters 
he meets, and the circumstances trans- 
piring around him. Preached to meet 
real wants, his sermons will be fresh; 
he will naturally throw himself earnest- 
ly into the preparation and delivery of 
them. He will not eschew doctrinal 
subjects, but his doctrinal sermors will 
not be dry dissertations; they will be 
vitalized and made magnetic by the 
enthusiasm of an earnest, practical pur- 
pose. The minister who faithfully 
warns his people against the myriad 
manifestations of sin and folly, and 
who shows them the application of re- 
iigious principles and obligations to the 
regulation of their speech, business and 
polities, will need to dwell much on the 
doctrines of the incarnation, the atone- 
ment, and the work of the Holy Spirit, 
to show them how they may obtain 
** grace to help in time of need.” 

3. The best form of practical preach- 
ing has a wonderfully helpful, retrouct- 
ive influence on the preacher himself. 
The carefulness of discrimination and 
analysis, and the close study of human 
nature it requires, are of the highest 
service to his intellect. Engaged in 

effort positive and direct in its nature, 
he will be protected from becoming ar- 
tificial. The responsibility felt by him 

for the conduct of others will enhance 
bis sense of the importance of the right 

regulation of his own. Ever aiming 

for present results, he must ever hum- 

bly feel his dependence upon that di- 

vine power which alone can make his 

word effectual. Preaching not to man 

as an abstraction, but to men in the 

concrete — to men whose character and 

destiny are to be monumental of hi- 

usefulness or uselessness, he will be 

more and more impelled to the highest 

consecration of every talent to that sub- 


lime work to which God has called 
him. His sympathies will be quick- 
ened; his heart will be enlarged; his 
humanity will be broadened; and his 
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passed away. 


where the train stops fer a few minute 


to bring a bite into the cars. It i 


another item, 


are fried chicken. You venture on 
piece, and the first taste decides th 
question; it is really luscious, and s 
for a quarter you may have half of 


business on their own account. 


REBEL SCOUTS. 


young fellow, six feet and more i 
mud abounds. 


to sit. 


style. 


ginia. 


was in the first battle of Bull Run 


were a dashing set of fellows, he said 
had lived in the saddle from boyhood 
could jump fences and ditches wit 
their blooded horses; could shoot 

deer when the deer and the horse o 
run. 
left them at an early date, and becam 
but always managed to escape. 
volume ; 
he had had enough of the war, an 


per. 


They are not all of this sort. True, w 
fall in with a rebel colonel on the sam 


hot-blooded, fire-eaters, 


ever the fates permit. 


the not distant future. 


not of the ignorant and lowest whites 


on terms of social equality, they woulc 


means, by the light of the brief bu 


generally. 


course indicated above, or he 


out-spoken Yankee. 


exist. 


weakness. 


their very soul. 
have met with a good number of men 
in various positions in life, Southern by 


done away, and who appear to be 
genuinely reconstructed on the basis 
of sound patriotism. The general 
government needs to carry a firm and 
steady hand in its treatment of the 





the people of the two sections, nd the 





Some of the peculiar institutions of 
the South still linger, while others have 
Slavery is gone, but 
fried chickens still remain. They make 
their first appearance at Gordonsville, 


for a lunch. You may go into the 
depot, if you like a scramble for some- 
thing to eat, and bolt it down pell mel}, 
or you can quietly wait for some one 


short waiting, for scarcely has the train 
stopped before a dozen bright looking 
women, of alli shades of color, clear to 
double midnight, make their appear- 
ance at the car windows, offering you 
various supplies of coffee, tea, and 
milk, with a substantial assortment of 
apples, cakes and pies. But you notice 
evidently something 
fried, for it looks nice and brown, and 
you are told, on asking, that these bits 


fried chicken and two large biscuits, 
enough for a solid meal. But you ask, 
who are these women, for the excel- 
lence of their cooking surprises you; 
and are told that they are the ex-cooks 
of the first families of the neighbor- 
hood. Having found out that trav- 
elers like their wares, they are doing 


Here comes a tall, elegantly built 


height, pants tucked into bis boots, for 
Seats being scarce, 
we move along and give room for him 
He is a quiet body, not dis- 
posed to talk over-much, has a clear, 
grey eye, deep-set beneath a shaggy |leads the column of progress. 
pair of eyebrows, acalm, quiet manner, | God bless him, and spare the life, so 
aud is very gentlemanly in his whole 
We try to draw him out, and at 
length discover that he is a physician, 
and belongs to a good family in Vir- 
He was a rebel; went with bis 
State; didn’t particularly hate the 
North, but loved the South; was a boy 
at college when the war broke out; all 
the students enlisted, and he with them ; | when equal rights are secured to every 


was quartered the night before at Sed- 
ley Church; went through the battle, 
and found at its close that eight of his 
fellow students had been killed — terri- 
bly grieved, but went in for the war; 
joined the black Horse Cavalry; they 


which they were mounted were in full 
They were a hard set, and mostly 
killed in the course of the war. He 


a scout; was captured several times, 
Ilis 
tales would make a most interesting 
but the best of all was that 


enough of fighting, and hoped now the 
country might live in peace and pros- 
If all Southern men were like 
this one, then might peace and quiet- 
ness reign through all our borders. 


train, who had the same convictions; 
but since then we have seen the real, 
who growl 
through their grinding teeth, ‘‘ we are 
not whipped; the North simply over- 
powered us”—which is certainly as 
much as to say, we will try it again if 


Some of them talk about a war of 
races, as among the inevitable facts of 
The men whom 
we have heard utter these remarks are 


but men who held commissions in the 
rebel army. They don’t fully realize 
the situation, and in answer to the 
question, as to the general state of 
feeling existing towards Northerners, 
they said, ‘‘if people from the North 
wanted to come South and settle, and 
would let politics alone, and attend to 
their own business, they would not be 
troubled; but if they went to running 
for office, and mixing up with niggers 


be ku-kluxed, and ought to be.” This 


abundant experience we have had, that 
they expect a man from the North to 
treat the ‘lost cause” with exceeding 
tenderness, .call the rebels Confeder- 
ates, despise the freedmen, and enter 
into perfect sympatby with all their 
ugly prejudices, and in fact to cat dirt 
In half of the South, to- 
day, aman must keep his mouth shut 
and say nothing, or he must follow the 
is in 
peril every hour. The cities and larger 
towns and main Jines of travel are safe 
enough, but the rural districts are bit- 
ter and unsafe for a thorough-going, 


We must say we are not at all sur- 
prised that such a state of feeling should 
The government dealt so ten- 
derly with the rebels at the close of| would be something remarkable to one 
the war, that many of them mistake 
merey for fear, and long-suffering for 
Then the felt humiliation 
of their defeat torments them, and the 
presence of the freedmen, who will not 
cringe as in days of yore, harrows 
Nevertheless, we 


birth and blood, who act and talk like 
sensible men, and are glad slavery is 


gradual education and enlightenment 
of the Southern people, will lead toa 
better state of feeling. We need not 
despair of the future. The past ought 
to give fresh courage, and since slavery 
has been extirpated we may hope the 
wounds caused by the process may be 


speedily and permanently healed. 
s 


CIVIL RIGHTS. 


These things lead us to say, with spe- 
cial emphasis, that the sooner the bill 
for the enforcement of the amend- 
$|ments to the constitution becomes a 
law, the better. There is nothing these 
people so much need as good laws 
thoroughly enforced. They may say 
as they do, that they don’t want to be 
compelled to concede social equality to 
‘“‘niggers;” they don’t want this, and 
that and the other. Well, suppose 
they don’t; what then ? Are they to dic- 
tate and domineer as in the past? We 
hope not. We have had enough of 
that, and more than enough. If they 
ajare unwilling to live in a country 
e| where the rights of all are secure, why 
0}not move out? The world is before 
a|them, and no one who loves the coun- 
try will hinder their going. The great 
fault of the American people, and espe- 
cially of the government, has been that 
they have refused to scttle these vexed 
questions on the basis of simple justice. 
We have tried to compromise with sin, 
and get the endorsement of the Al- 
mighty to our folly, but He has refus- 
ed, and again and again have we been 
driven to the performance of justice. 
It is the only way that is left open for 
us; itis the sure way to heal all dif- 
0 | ficulties. 

Civil rights may be a hard medicine 
to take, but it will do the patient good ; 
and the sooner it is down, the better. 
In this, as in so many other things, it 
is remarkable how Charles Sumner 
May 


often imperiled, for many years of use- 
fulness. He is the truest friend, not 
only of the black man and the nation, 
but also of the late rebels. Would 
that a divine anointing might give 
them the power to see the good and 
right way. The work for which pa- 
triots died will only be accomplished 


;| citizen of the Republic, and the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of them made per- 
manent. JOHN Brown. 











The question of one or two preach- 
ing services on the Sabbath cannot be 
determined by a general rule. In 
+] some communities, limiting the{preach- 
i}ing to the morning would shut one 
b| class of persons entirely out of the op- 


®| portunity for hearing the ministry of 


ithe Word. Where there are small chil- 
dren, in our average families, some 
one ordinarily must be deprived of the 
Sabbath service ‘one portion of the 
€| day; and where dinners are provided 
at noon, some persons must yield the 
morning worship * to serve tables.” 

&| A Sabbath, two weeks since at North 
Dighton, has gone far, however, to 
d | justify in our minds the experiment, at 
least in certain cases, in this direction. 
Our Church in this pleasant village of 
less than twothousand people, some four 
miles from Taunton, has an average at- 
tendance of three hundred hearers, 
©} and a Sabbath-school of equal size. It 
©}has a model village church, without 
any embarrassment of debt upon it. 
It would be well if our ambitious 
church builders would visit it, to see 
how neat and commodious an edifice 
can be built for $25,000. How much 
this Church and Sabbath-school owe 
of its present prosperity and remarka- 
ble vigor and usefulness during the 
last fifieen years, to our excellent 
friend, Hon. G. F. Gavitt, he would 
not be pleased to have us state. The 
Sabbath-school, of which he has been 
, | for many years the superintendent, has 
always been the nursery both of the 
corgregation and the Church. Bro. 
Gavitt recalls the fact with proper 
pride and thankfulness, that Dr. Charles 
H. Payne, now of Philadelphia, is a 
graduate of this very spirited and spir- 
itual school. 

On Saturday evening, in the super- 
indendent’s pleasant home-parlor, the 
regular weekly teachers’ meeting is 
always a scene of lively discussion and 
ij of great religious profit. The pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Ballou, is always present, 
t| but the superintendent leads it. Sun- 
day morning opens with a prayer-meet- 
ing. At the usual service hour (10 1-2 
A. M.) the Sabbath-school meets, and 
gathers about as large a congregation 
as is called in the afternoon to hear the 
preaching. On the Sabbath referred 
to not a teacher was absent. The 
striking feature of the school is the 
large number of its classes of young 
men and women and of adults. The 
services are very quiet. The superin- 
tendent opens the instruction with a 
very few and pointed suggestions in 
reference to the lesson; the previous 
introductory exercises are largely re- 
sponsive. The exchange of library- 
books is accomplished without the 
slightest interruption of the lessons. 
The life and interest of the whole school 


who had not visited the teachers’ meet- 
ing of the previous evening. The last. 
quarter of an hour the pastor has, to 
sum up and impress the most striking 
points of the lesson in the presence of 
the whole body, or to devote to direct 
prayer in behalf of the members of the 
school. 

The afternoon serviee is the reg- 
ular public worship for the Church 
and congregation. In the evening, de- 
voted to social religious exercises, 
is the most crowded congregation of 
the day. 

Every body seems to be accommodat- 
ed by this arrangement. There is no 





South. This and the intermingling of| goating along the streets by Sabbath- 


breakers during the hours of service 


All the exercises are well-sustained, 
and no one is over-wearied. The Sab- 
bath is a day of physical rest, as it is 
not in many churches. In such a case 
as this we think no one can question 
the expediency of the one-preaching 
service; and the minister really comes 
nearer his flock, particularly his lambs, 
at this morning exercise, than in his 
formal afternoon discourse. It is prop- 
per to say that, in this instance, the pas- 
tor enters as heartily upon the exercise 
of Bible study, and the training of the 
childhood of the Church, as upon any 
other portion of his duty, and the full 
force of his presence and influence is 
felt in the Sunday-school. 








The disastrous financial bankruptcy of 
Edwin Booth, in New York City, is an 
event of no little significancy. Mr. Booth 
is among the first, if not at the head, 
of living interpreters of Shakspeare’s 
great tragedies. Certainly he has no 
American peer. Heis a gentleman of 
high character, as well as of professional 
merit. He has made a brave attempt. 
under the most promising auspices, to 
‘* purify the stage,” With a considera- 
ble fortune, and with the readily prof- 
fered aid of his friends, he provided in 
the metropolis of the country, it is said 
by those that visited it, one of the finest 
and most inviting theatres in the land. 
It was devoted to the pure drama — to 
the rendering of Shakspeare’s great 
tragedies. It had the countenance of 
the respectable portion of the commu- 
nity. Members of the city Churches 
freely visited this ‘‘ legitimate stage.” 
The students of the theological schools 
were understood not to compromise 
their Christian or professional charac- 
ter by attending the performances in 
this theatre. They must all hear Mr. 
Booth, and study oratory, enunciation, 
and gesture, asillustrated by this model 
interpreter of the great dramatist. 

It has been the pronounced theory of 
those who have defended the stage 
from the criticisms of the pulpit and 
the religious press, that a pure drama 
could be sustained. Never was there a 
more favorable trial of this question af- 
forded. And now, what is the result ? 
Mr. Booth, with his own and his wife's 
fortunes swept away, is tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in debt. The ‘“ legiti- 
mate ” drama cannot be sustained. The 
theatre-goers who support these estab- 
lishments demand low comedy and vul- 
garand indecent plays. What do they 
care for ** high art ?” 

This is the undenjable fact that meets 
the blushing apology of professed Chris- 
tian heads of families, in deciding the 
moral question involved in theatre-go- 
ing, as to themselves or their children. 
They will doubtless select the best 
dramas, and actors of decent reputa- 
tion at least; but they are thus helping 
to support an institution that carnot 
possibly be sustained without adminis- 
istering to the lowest tastes and appe- 
tites; and they, by their presence, are 
throwing avail of respectability, and 
even formal piety, over a place of resort 
that is only made sufficiently popular 
to remunerate its proprietors, by of- 
fering the most perilous temptations to 
the young, in connection with the cul- 
tivation of a noble art. 

We have never heard of one recorded 
instance where undoubted intellectual 
advantage accrued from attendance 
upon the theatre; but we have known 
of multitudes of young persons who 
have here formed an expensive and 
tempting taste, that has grown to be 
not a little difficult to control — a cray- 
ing for a gratification which has eaten 
out the spiritual life of youthful profes- 
sors of religion, and thrown them back 
into utterly worldly and irreligious cir- 
cles. We sincerely pitied a young 
Christian friend, the other night, who, 
on his way to the theatre to listen to an 
amusing actor, passed by a young com- 
panion who, within a week, had risen 
by his side in a young people’s meet- 
ing, soliciting his prayers with others. 
What must have been the reflections 
of the professed disciple of Jesus as 
he was thus reminded of the startling 
contrast between a revival prayer-meet- 
ing and ** Lord Dundreary.” 








Just about fifty years ago, a young 
lawyer had, as a client, in the Mayor’s 
Court of New York, little boy who 
had stolena Canary bird. He knew if 
the lad went to prison he certainly 
would be ruined. He became person- 
ally interested in the little fellow, and 
by a shrewd plea secured his discharge 
from the indictment. The boy going 
back into the streets, turned out badly, 
and finally fell into a criminal life. The 
young lawyer was much impressed by 
the incident. He and the Mayor, Hon. 
Cadwallader Colden, the district attor- 
ney (afterward Hon.), Hugh Maxwell, 
and a number of other gentlemen, be- 
came very much interested in these 
little fellows, who were poisoned by the 
influences of the streets, and then ru- 
ined by the penitentiary. The lawyer 
drew up a report, which was read and 
accepted at a great public meeting held 
in the city, and which became the 
foundation of the New York House of 
Refuge, and all the institutions of this 
kind now established in this country. 
The editor of this paper has had in his 
hands this document, now yellow with 
age. It was written and read by Hon. 
James W. Gerard, who died, full of 
years and respect, a fornight since in 
the city of New York. Hon. Hugh 
Maxwell died only a few years since. 
These two honored men were the last 
survivors of the first board of man- 
agers of the House of Refuge. The 
first House was erected upon what is 
known as Madison Square, then far in 
the country. Hugh Maxwell, as a 
manager, received the first six misera- 
ble little waifs, four boys and two 





girls, into the House. Near the end of 
fifty years afterwards he stood by the 





side of the editor, then Chaplain Of the 
institution, which had been removed to 
Randall’s Island, and addressed oyoy 
one thousand youths, the inmates a 
that time of the House, whose first 
subjects he had welcomed with tende; 
and paternal words. During that time 
more than twelve thousand young per- 
sons had enjoyed the care and instruc. 
tion of the institution. Who can meas. 
ure the influence often growing out of 
a small benevolent movement under 
the guidance of a divine Providence ? 








Dr. Tourjee has a delightful way 
of beguiling benevolent money out 
of the pockets of the public to their 
great delectation, and without the 
slightest consciousness on their part of 
making any sacrifice. He has raised a 
very considerable sum for a well- 
known and comprehensive Christian 
enterprise, amid the most edifying ex- 
ercisesof sacred song. Father Kemp,the 
renowed leader of the Old Folks’ chvir, 
and some two hundred gentlemen and 
ladies, with remarkable kindness, prof- 
fered Dr. Tourjee their assistance. 
They dressed themselves, at their own 
expense, |in the habits of ‘‘ ye olden 
time.” Such a display of short clothes, 
yellow breeches, high boots, gilt 
breasts, full shirt frills; of immense 
bonnets, ‘of towering muslin caps, of 
short waists and of stiff brocades, rare- 
ly astonishes a modern gudience. — 
was a bona fide Old Folk’s\Concert lat 
Thursday evening. Music fall cof 
not hold the audience, and those 28 
ent could not hold their enth 
We saw our venerable frien 
Little, late of Bangor, now of B 
singing away on old ** Majesty,” * ¥.er- 
burne,” ‘ Northfield” and ‘*Ode to 
Science,” as if his salvation were in- 
volved in the hearty discharge of the 
duty. We doubt not it was a rich 
means of grace to him and to thosethat 
listened also. So many were unable to 
obtain tickets that the generous artis‘s 
were induced to repeat their exercises, 
with a variation of the programme. 
This second concert occurs to-night 
(Thursday, 26th). We advise all our 
readers that can, to be present this 
evening with the ancient singers. 





















The inter-collegiate literary contest, 
which is attributed for its paternity to 
Mr. Higginson, but which was first 
suggested, we believe, by Bishop Ha- 
ven, in an article condemnatory of boat- 
racing, published in The Independent, 
has now become an “accomplished 
fact.” A meeting of delegates from a 
number of colleges was held last week in 
Hartford, Conn. Harvard and several 
other large colleges stand aloof. Our 
correspondent, Mr. T. B. Lindsey, of 
Middletown, was vice-President of the 
Association formed. Mr. Higginson 
made the students a very interesting 
address, which was followed by pleas- 
ant words from Chas, Dudley Warner. 
A competition meeting was arranged 
for a contest for pre-eminence in ora- 
tory and literary ability. We hold ous- 
selves unprejudiced and open to convic- 
tion as to the expediency of such a 
trial of forensic and intellectual power. 
It is certainly pertinent to the work in 
which the young men are engaged. 
The only question is as to the outlay of 
time and money incident to such a 
contest of wits and words. 











EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


An intelligent friend has called our atten- 
tion to the fact that a correspondent of the 
HERALD, in a book notice, failed to do jus- 
tice to the exact purport of Dr. Clarke’s 
valuable little volume upon “Sex in Edu- 
cation.” We did not question his views at 
the time, because we had fully set forth the 
true character of the book in an extended 
editorial article. This writer remarks: 


“ Dr. Clark is not so much opposed to the 
co-education, as to the identical education of 
the sexes — the education of girls in a boy’s 
way. He repeatedly admits that the health 
of young girls may be, nay, is constantly be- 
ing fatally undermined in exclusively female, 
a8 well as in mixed schools, and for the sim- 
ple reason that the demands of the growing 
girl are not properly recognized and pro- 
vided for. ‘ H.’ says that ‘ mixed seminaries 
have a matron or preceptress who never 
fails to excuse her pupils for sufficient rea- 
sons.’ But what if both pupils and matron, 
as is also the case doubtless with a vast ma- 
jority of the mothers of the land, are so ig- 
nerant concerning the demands of the pbys- 
ical nature of this class as utterly ana fatal- 
ly to ignore the same ? Observe, that the 
Dr. is not arguing, as the eritie seems to in- 
timate, that women may not, under equally 
favorable circumstances, make equal mental 
attainments with men, but that they must 
make them in their own way. He is not 
arguing that, when a woman's physical de- 
velopment is once complete, and ber health 
once established, she may not endure at 
least nearly as much mental strain as ber 
brother; but that during the period of youth. 
— the education period proper — such is ther 
drain upon her vital forces in other diree 
tions, she cannot endure, except at great i 
not fatal physical loss, ihé sustained, pro- 
tracted effort the man can, When will our 
crities do the author of this little book sim- 
ple justice? He has undertaken a truly phil- 
antbropic work. If be succeeds in enfore- 
ing, or impressing his lesson upon the minds 
of his countrymen, or rather bis country- 
women, he will, indeed, have well earned 
the reputation of a benefactor of his kind. 
Strange that so many of the very class in- 
tended to be benefited by this discussion, 
so far from appreciating the same, seem 
rather disposed ouly to ridieule and persist- 
ently misrepresent it?” 


_—_——-o— 


The Atlantic Telegraph announces the 
not unexpected death of Rev, Emile F. 
Cook. He fell a sacrifice to his devoted love 
and care for Rev. Mr. Weiss, his friend and 
co-delegate to the late Evangelical Alliance 
Conference. They sank together when the 
Ville du Havre went down, and were res- 
cued by the boat of the Loch Earn: — 


“ Mr. Weiss, having been severely injured 
by the falling of a mast, could not be re- 
moved to the Trimountain. Pastor Cook 
would not leave bim, preterring to take the 
risk of a second shipwreck rather than for- 
sake his companion. The disabled ship 
i unmanugeuble; it drifted before a 

avy storm far out of the track of ships. 
Six days the terror of its crew increased, 
and finally became despair. Every day Pas- 
tor Cook assembled them for prayer. On 
the last day that the vessel ceuld possibly 
float, he ivny exhorted them to trust in 
God, told them he had no fear, that death 
would be to him eternal life, but that he 
had full assurance that prayer had been an- 
swered, that the ship that was to save them 
was then approaching, and would be in 
sight the next morning. 
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rescued; the Loch Earn sank, and her cap- 
tain said to Pastor Cook, ‘ your prayers have 
saved us ail’? But the faithful minister came 
out of the two shipwrecks himself a wreck 
in health. When he reached his home ia 
saris, his wife hardly knew him. His pby- 
sicians sept him immediately to the south of 
France, as the only hope for recovery. He 
lingered until the 30th of January, triumph- 
ing in that grace which he had so lovingly 
proclaimed to others; and then the Futher 


answered in his case, the Saviour’s prayer, 
- Father, I will that they also whom Theu 
hast given Me, be with Me where I am, that 
they may behold My glory.’ 

«Pastor Cook leaves a widow and seven 
children (most of them very young), eutirely 


dependent, under the providence of God, on 
the care of the Church. F rench Methodism, 
of which his father was the founder, and he 
pimself one of the chief promoters, has in 
this, its early stage, scarcely uny adherents, 
except the very poor. 

A committee of nine leading Methodist 
ministers und laymen has been appointed in 
New York, of which Dr. C, D. Foss is chair- 
man, to raise a relief fund, to be known as 
“The Cook Fund,” for the benefit of the 
»ereaved and suffering family of this excel- 
leat man. The Preachers’ Meeting of Bos- 
ton most heartily co-operated, and appointed 
a committee to secure contributions to the 
funds in this vicinity, consisting of Rev, Drs. 
Peirce and Daniel Steele, and Rey. A. D. 
Sargeant. 

arse eS 

We were sorry tu see that the Maine Leg- 

islature failed to aecept the noble gifts of 


two generous ladies, and of ex-Governor Co- 
burn, and to unite with them in establishing 
areform school for girls. Without doubt, 


the present lack of harmony between the 
Trustees of our Lancaster School and the 
State Board of Charities has influenc€d this 
result. Itshould not, however. No sensi- 
ble citizen of Massachusetts, familiar with 
the facts, can doubt the immense good that 


the Lancaster school has accomplished. We 
have personally fullowed the history of its 
earliest inmates, having been, for six years 
from its origin, its superintendent. The 
facts of which we have certain knowledge 


e full of encouragement. A half dozen 
conspicuous cases we could mention, form 
ff themselyes an ample compensation to 
Masss ‘husetts for all the outlay of money 
to which she has been subjected. There is no 
doubt in the Stale as to the importance of 


such an institution. The only question is 


one of management and discipline, and it 
ought to be settled at once, by friendly dis- 
cussion and a concurrence of action between 
the two boards. 1t is a thousand times 
heaper fcr the State to save a girl than to 
permit her to go to ruin. A late Bangor 


Whig and Courier gives a short sketch of 
what must have been an effective speech on 
the question in the House of Representatives 
of Maine. The paper says:— 

“Mr. Wilson, of Bangor, said the ques- 
tion to be considered was simply whether 
we should join with these two ladies and 
Governor Cobura in founding an Institu- 
tion for Girls at Hallowell. I believe we 
should pass this bill. A judge of our Su- 
preme Judicia) Court will sentence a mur- 
derer to be hung without moving a muscle, 
but cannot sentence a young girl for petty 
larceny to jail for three moaths without 
shedding tears. And why? Because he 
knows that she will come out from there 
with the seeds of vice deeply implanted in 


her soul. What is the expense asked for, 
compared with the possibility of saving the 
souls of these poor girls? He denied that 
it was an experiment; for Massachusetts 


has found a similar institution a success. 
Mr. Wilson made a strong appeal to the 


age, it is remarkable that she should have 
broken away from its immoral superstitions. 
Her evidently truthful exposition is deliv- 
erel in a modest aad persuasive manner. 
These personal disclosures will be the early 
destrugtion of this hideous paganism within 
our own borders. Mrs. Young will deliver 
two additional lectures in the city. We ad- 
vise our readers, as far as they can make it 
practicable, to hear her remarkable state- 
ments, drawn from personal knowledge of 
the facts. 





Rev. C. C. McCabe, the enthusiastic and 
musical Secretary of the Church Extension 
Society writes us « very earnest note in ref- 
erence to the New England subscription for 
this important denominational charity. He 
insists upon it that we must not print his 
letter ‘just as it is.” We therefore simply 
leave out his very warm and welcome com- 
mendations of our paper and the interest 
we have taken in the cause he represents. 
Thus he writes: — 


“Will you not please make a point of the 
importance of each preacher raising his as- 
sessment, at least. We need $200,000 this 
year; and we can get it, too, if all pull to- 
gether. 

** There is absolute need of 200 churches 
this year in the territories alone. We can- 
not afford.to wait; our interests are suffer- 
ing in all the far West. In many large 
towns like Boize City, Idaho, we have no 
church. With our present limited income 
we cannot occupy them. Disaster to the 
cause of Christ will follow the further non- 
occupany of many of these places. Meth- 
odism cannot afford to be slow. The Lord 
strike your pea with holy lightning when 
you write for the Extension Society. 

“Tf any man in New England fails to 
bring up his appointment this year, the neg- 
lect will tell against the interests of Zion, 
and will indicate what to me seems a very 
very wonderful indifference to the welfare 
of brethren on the far frontier. Rey. G. A. 
Reeder, of Arizona, wrote that it was his in- 
tention the next day to pawn his watch to 
get some lumber for a churck! But one 
church in all his great district! 

* Tell the brethren not to apply for aid for 
the home work unless great disaster is im- 
pending. Let us catch up with our freuatier 
work. Let New England help. Hitherto 
every dollar she has ever given has been 
expended upon her own soil. She is needy, 
earnest, prosperous, but I fear a little selfish 
withal. Every doilar I have ever personal- 
ly succeeded in getting out of New England 
has had ten eager hands stretched out after 
it before it could fly ten miles westward. or 
southward.” 


— cunuiiin 


We have received and handed to the 
printer, with many touching remembrances 
of other days, an obituary of Mr. Varnum 
Ball, of Lunenburg. When a boy in college 
we were called tv supply the pulpit in Rox- 
bury, Mass.; or rather to preach in the 
Town Hall, where the Methodist Church 
then worshiped. The most earnest, inde- 
fatigable, kindly, and faithful official mem- 
ber of this devoted body of Christians, at 
that time, was Brother Ball. What prayer 
meetings we had in his sitting-room! 
* How sweet their memory still!” He 
was a good man and true, and heaven is 
richer for his presence. 

The agents’are now ready to supply all 
demands fur that most convenient yearly 
hand book, “ The Minutes of the Annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for 1873.” It is not a volume of 
very animated literature; but is wonder- 
fully significant of progress, and full of en- 











sympathies and higher impulses of his hear- 
ers. The speech was one of the choicest 


that has been made this session on the floor 
of the House. In eloquence of language, 
touching pathos aud force of argumentit was 
a model of elegance.” 

One can burdly fail of being eloquent on 


such a theme. 
oe eee ae er 
In reference to the change talked of occa- 
sionally in the title of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, the probability of which, now that its 
new charter has just been enacted by the 
Connecticut Legislature, is very small, Dr. 
Wentworth says, in Tae Western Advo- 


eate:— 








‘““T have no objection to exchanging the 
name ‘ University’ for the less pretentious 
and more fitting name ‘ College” The name 
‘ Wesleyan,’ too, has become so common, 
that it requires an added adjective to denote 
its locality. It seems to me a better name 
than ‘ Middletown’ might be found, T here 
are sixteen * Middletowns’ in the ‘ Post-office 
Directory, all, with one or two exceptions, 
in the Northern States. Few colleges are 
called aiter the places where they are lo- 
cated. Bowdoin, Brown, Harvard, Yale, 
Williams, and many others, bear the names 
of distinguished benefactors or founders. 
The name * Wesleyan’ is euphonic, and the 
only or chief objection we have heard to it, 
aside form its growing commonness, is that 
it indicates denominationalism, and suggests 
a theological seminary rather than a college 
of liberal arts. With all the objections 
urged, the trustees should be slow to change 
a name that has acquired world-wide fame 
for the name of a city that had, by the last 
census, less than seven thousand inhabitants. 
With the prestige of forty years’ existence, 
its increasing eadowments, its ever-length- 
ening list of alumni, the * Wesleyan’ will 
retain name and fame; but as ‘ Middletown 
College,’ we feur it would sink out of sight 
altogether. There is a Middlebury College 
now, and about one hundred ‘ Middles’ of 
one kind and another in the directory. 
Students in search of Middletown College 
might be like that member elect of the Ver- 
mont Legislature, who, after wandering 
about the State for four weeks, returned to 
his constituents and reported that he 
couldn’t find the State House! 

“ En route tor China, we met an old 
whaler, in the South Atlantic, homeward- 
bound, hungry for news. After the usual 
questions and answers of a speaking-trum- 
pet dialogue, he inquired, *Who’s next 
president?’ ‘Franklin Pierce? * Who is 
Franklin Pierce?’ 

_** Don’t compel students to run all over 
New England, inquiring * where, in the name 
of Colton, Mitchell, and Black, and ali the 
geographers, native and foreign, is Middle- 
town College?’” 

a 

Our Episcopal brethren have enjoyed more 
than their proportion of attention in the 
daily and weekly press during the past 
week — more, indeed, than they will feel en- 
tirely grateful for. A quite violent contro- 
versy, not proceeding, indeed, to physical 
blows, but involving some very hard “ hits,’» 
has been going on in the Episcopal Conven- 
tion of Wisconsin, over the election of a 
successor to the late Bishop Armitage. The 
discussion came to be quite like the most 
demonstrative political caucus, only a little 
more bitter. The lie was given and hurled 
back with remarkable freedom, when we 
consider that the speakers were clergymen. 
The controversy was the old one, between 
“high” and “low” Church. Dr. Jas. De 
Koven, late a candidate in this Episcopal di- 
ocese, who is reported to be an extreme 
ritualist, was the choice of the former, and 
Dr. Hoffman of the latter. The clergymen 
in their house elected Dr. De Koven, and the 
laymen, ia non-concurrence, Dr. Hoffman. 
The Convention ‘finally adjourned in not a 
little disorder, without completing their 
Work, until next June. It is to be hoped 
that, by that time, the great heat of the oc- 
Casion will be abated, and that a good mah 
may be found who will unite the discordant 
Parties. Such scenes as these will doubtless 
aid Bishop Cummins in his movement for a 
new Church, 

TS 

Mrs. Anu Eliza Young, the nineteenth 
at in succession, of Brigham Young, de- 
ss a lecture last Thursday evening at 

remont Temple. Mrs. Young is warmly 
ee by the pastor of the Methodist 

: piscopal Church in Salt Lake City. She is 

n intelligent lady; born of Mormon parent- 


couragement. There is always a pathetic 
interest in its biographical sketches of de- 
parted ministers. James P. Magee is ready 
for New England customers. 


The fifty-fifth annual report of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is eut a little prompter than usual. 
It is too valuable ani instructive a docu- 
ment to be permitted to rest upon the 
counters of the Depositories, or to be dis- 
tributed, without consideration, as so much 
waste paper. Every minister and family in 
the Church should have a copy and read it. 
It seems to be, as we glance over it, of more 
than average interest. We shall try to re- 
view it hereafter. 








We thank Professor Wells for a published 
copy of the ‘‘ proceedings of the New York 
State Christian Convention,” held in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., last December. It makes a 
pamphlet of over 150 pages, and discusses 
some of the most important themes, of pres- 
ent interest in Church and State. Prof. Wells 
read, on the occasion, a very valuable and 
thoughtful paper upon “ Jesuitical Aggres- 
sions upon our Civil Institutions.” It is a par- 
ticularly able and pertinent discussion of a 
difficult but imminent question. 





Our publisher received a request to send 
our paper to the Northern Prison of Indi- 
ana. He supposed it was to go to the 
chaplain, but quite an interesting letter in 
return to his note of inquiry informed him 
that it was a prisoner who wished it, and 
who was * seeking all available means and 
methods to make a good improvement of 
(his) sojurn (there).” Itis well to be re- 
minded, often, that prisoners and criminals 
are stillmen! “I was in prison, and ye 
visited Me.” 





The Supreme Bench of Massachusetts has 
settled the question of the constitutional 
eligibility of woman to an election as a 
member of the school committee. The secru- 
ples of the City Solicitor Healy will now 
doubtless be removed, and the retired ladies 
will be triumphantly re-elected to their va- 
cant chairs, or be re-appointed by the schoo 


eancies. 
mous concurrence of the judges. 


—______—_-e 


Dr. E. Q. Fuller opens afresh his editorial 


goodly fraternity of editors. 





the Independent office for putting its ex- 


around its pictures. 


Thanks for the advertisement! 


— 





Lynn Common Methodist Church was ap- 
priately observed on Sunday. A sermon 
commemorative of the occasion was preached 
in the morning by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Upham, and at three oclock a union love 
feast of all the Methodist Churches of Lynn, 


meeting in the evening. 
The telegraph announces this very inter- 
esting item as we go to press; we shall 





$28,000, necessary for the liquidation of the 
debt on the Main St. M. E. Church, Nashua, 





committee itself, if it supplies its own va- 
The decision received the unani- 


labors in the Atlantic Advocate of February 
18. He was its editor before Dr. Cobleigh, 
and comes all harnessed for his work. He 
pays an admirable and deserved tribute to 
the ability and success of his predecessor, 
and enters with remarkable vigor and vivac- 
ity upon his new task. We are quite sure 
that under his administration the Advocate 
will fully sustain the enviable reputation it 
has gained under Dr. Cobleigh. We bid Dr. 
Fuller God speed, and welcome him to the 


We are greatly obliged to the economy of 


changes to the practical service of wrapping 
A gentleman writes 
us from Indiana, desiring our paper. He 
says:—‘*I have only seen part of one of 
your papers, wrapped round a picture sent 
from the Independent office, New York.” 


The eighty-feurth anniversary of the 


Saugus and Swampscott was held. The 
services of the day concluded with a prayer 


have the particulars hereafter :—** The last of 


was raised last Sunday. The pastor, Rev. 
V. A. Cooper, has been at work for this six 
months or more, and had enough to witbin 
$1200 subscribed, to be paid provided the 
whole amount should be pledged. Bishop 
Wiley and Rev. F. Woods were present, and 
with their assistance $1460 was subscribed. 





Rey. L. B. Bates delivered a very inter- 
esting, practical address upon revivals be- 
fore the Preachers’ Meeting last Monday ; 
and Bishop Wiley opened his course of lec- 
tures before the School of Theology, by 
speaking very impressively of the call to the 
ministry, before a very large audience. 





CHURCH ORGAN.— Any church in want 
of a very fine orzan, used only a few years, 
superbly built by one of the best modern 
organ manufacturers in the country, will do 
well to confer with the Assistant Editor of 
the HERALD. An excellent opportunity 
now offers. The instrument can be seen at 
any time by going a short distance from the 
office. Itis ample for a medium sized church. 








NOTES FROM THE CHURCHES. 


METHODIST. 


Massachusetts.— New Bedford. —On 
the night of February 9, Rev. W. T. Worth, 
the pastor of Pleasant Street Church, was 
presented with a beautiful Elgin watch by 
his people. The presentation was made by 
Brother J. N. Parker; and the pastor, being 
completely surprised, lost his use of lan- 
guage. The gift correctly tells the time; 
-but tells another thing, without which time 
itself would drag heavily; and that is the 
affection of his parishioners. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
doing a good work in the city. Its meetings 
are crowded. At Allen Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, on the first Sabbath in 
the month, the earnest and faithful pastor, 
Rev. V. W. Mattoon, received eleven on 
probation, five were baptized, and six re- 
ceived into full connection. Ww. 


South Abington.—The new Methodist 
Society here is meeting the demands of a 
highly intelligent, active, thoughtful class of 
people. Born last autumn, already it has 
grown to a healthchild, but, dei gratia, 
to fight its way to a noble manhood. In 
fact, amore auspicious opening for Church 
enterprise can scarcely be found in the 
State. 

H. H. Brigham, esq., one of the wealthy, 
large-minded and philanthropic business 
men of the place, gives the use of the new 
and commodious Union Hall, furnished and 
lighted for one year gratuitously, as well as 
his active, genial personal presence in Chris- 
tian labor. The executive committee is 
composed of the right men, is thorough and 
efficient; the choir is a decided success, un- 
der the popular Abivgton vocalist, Miss 
Susie Jones. Sabbuth preaching thus fur 
has been nobly sustained by the theological 
students of the Boston University. Witha 
good salary now on paper, place for worship 
free, a gospel-hungry aud enthusiastic peo- 
ple, all that is needed is the right hand of 
fellowship from the Providence Conference, 
and above all, the full assurance of the great 
Counselor above, and success is sure. 

: M. MALcoi”m. 


Millville. — Many of our friends all over 
New Eng!and know how hard a struggle 
Methodism has had for the past few years in 
this place. The majority of the Church and 
congregation are dependent upon the wool- 
en mills in the place, which, by successive 
failures and startings have thinned out family 
after family of our people by removals,till only 
a few were left. The heaviest blow came in 
*T1, when a final failure of the owner seemed 
to put matters beyond hope. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church was obliged to close 
its doors, but our own struggled on. The 
great “fire of Boston” fell heavily on 
some of our leading members, and made the 
burden still heavier. 

During ’73 the pulpit was supplied by W. 
J. Yates, of the Theological School, and he 
was stationed here by the last Conference. 
Matters brightened in the summer; busi- 
ness revived, new families came in, and all 
our interests were promising. We had a 
quiet revival interest during the winter, 
without any outside aid or any extra meet- 
ings. Nineteen joined on probution, and 
many of them run well. Finances have 
been in a good state during the year. But 
on the 2d inst. the mills were burned to the 
ground, and with a sad loss of life. The 
blow cut off at least half our financial sup- 
port, with the prospect of thinning out our 
people more than ever before. 

But the old fire of the gospel is still alive 
here. Last Sunday evening there were 
seekers at the altar for prayers. Spiritually 
the prospect is cheering. The only cause 
for anxiety is, can the Church live till the 
good time comes? The answer from all 
hearts is, ‘* by God’s belp she shall live.” 
It may need some help from outside; but if 
that is necessary we trust that the hands 
and pockets of our brethren will be open to 
the little Church whose heart und pocket 
has ever been ready in the service of Meth- 
odism, under our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ. 

Belchertown. — The new church was ded- 
icated on Wednesday, February 11. Ser- 
mon by Rev. R. R. Meredith, and Dr, 
Thayer read the dedicatory service. 

The history of the edifice is familiar. The 
old Union Street building of Springfield, was 
purchased, removed, and rebuilt, with a 
beautiful tower considerably overtopping 
all else in the good old orthodox village, 
painted in neat and handsome colors, a 
commodious and well-managed suite of ves- 
tries, with important modifications in the 
auditorium, suggesting to the former owners 
what might have been done years ago. A 
plucky and self-sacrificing people, led by a 
go-ahead pastor, and encouraged by an en- 
ergetic Presiding Elder, have accomplished 
the work, so far as it is completed. A few 
plethoric pocket-books might well be re- 
lieved of uncomfortable fullness in helping 
these worthy Belchertown Methodists pay 
their indebtedness. 

Holyoke.— A fine interest is developing 
in this new city. Several have recently 
been at the altar of our Church under the 
preaching of an earnest invitation sermpn 
in the evening — nine unconverted persons 
and four backsliders presenting them- 
selves for the prayers of the people. The 
interest in all the services is good. 

ALPHAX. 








Martha's Vineyard. — We hear from this 
delightful oid spot, that the Lord is with 
His people there, and souls are being saved. 
There are on the grounds nearly 100 fami- 
lies, who live there the year round, Father 
Upham has kept up religious services with 
his usual whole-souled vigor every Sabbath 
this Conference year. The Sabbath-school 
numbers 60. Thecongregation averages 100 
—and would be larger if there was room 
A more convenient place of worship is great- 
ly needed, for probably no place on this 
Island is more promising for the future than 
the Camp-ground and its surroundings, as 
the place is growing fast. Report says a 
railroad is to be constructed tnis spring, 
starting from Oak Bluffs, to the South Shore 





on the Island, and possibly to Gay Head. 


And should the Highland Company run a 
horse railroad from Mr. Luce’s wharf, east 
side of Vineyard Haven, through the High- 
lands to the Camp-ground, it would be a 
great advantage. Probably no finer or more 
extensive beach is to be found than that at 
South Shore, where is one unbroken view 
of the surf for fifteen miles in extent. 


South Lawrence.—A very gratifying re- 
ligious iuterest has been in progress for 
some time past in the South Lawrence 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. G. Beek- 
man pastor. 

Almost since the day the new church was 
entered, souls, either openly or secretly, 
have been inquiring the way of life. Before 
Christmas a series of preaching services 
was instituted, which continued nightly for 
two weeks, in which a sermon each was de- 
livered by Rev. Messrs. L. D. Barrows, C. 
U. Dunning, J. W. Lewis, W. J. Parkinson, 
and Rev. H. L. Houghton of the Baptist 
Church, and Carter of the Congregational 
Chureh, During the week of prayer, and 
for some time after, the two societies, Con- 
gregational and Methodist, united in week 
day services, which were highly beneficial. 
In January, the East Cambridge Praying 
Band spent two Sabbaths at our church 
with good results; During our meetings 
upwards of sixty have been forward for 
prayers, one-third of whom have publicly 
united with our Chureh. Many of these 
are heuds of fumilies of importance to the 
success of this new enterprise. The society 
has doubled in numbers since entering the 
new church, and has been materially 
strengthened, ‘To God be all the praise. 

G. B. 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion.—The daily noon and evening meet- 
ings of this Association have largely in- 
creased in interest. Eight promising young 
men gave good evidence of conversion, and 
many more, some of them middle aged, are 
seeking the Saviour. Wednesday evening 
a consecration meeting was held at the close 
of the regular meeting; thirty-two young 
men knelt in prayer until each had laid his 
all upon the altar of Christ. None who 
were present will ever forget how manifest- 
ly the Lord Jesus accepted that united of- 
fering by the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
The noon meetings have resulted in the 
immediate salvation of souls, and have 
been chiefly occupied with prevailing prayer 
for the numerous requests. Encouraging 
answers to prayer were presented by letter 
and in person. The noon meeting on Mon- 
day of this week was the best thus far. 
Business men came forward for prayer, 
‘and the power of the Lord was present to 
heal.” Christian friends, burdened for 
souls, send or bring in yous requests. Bring 
with you those whom you desire to have 
saved, 


United Society of Deaf Mutes. — This 
organization, which worships at Freeman 
Place Chapel, Boston, off Beacon Street, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year on Wednesday evening, 18th inst.: 
Clerk, Wm. Martin Chamberlain, of Mar- 
blehead; Treasurer, Philo W. Packard, of 
Salem; Standing Committee, Wm. Lynde, 
Geo. A. Holmes, Robert D. Livingston, of 
Boston, Samuel Rowe, of West Boxford, 
and Jobn T. Tillinghast, of New Bedford; 
Auditor, Amos Smith, of Boston. 

The Treasurer’s report showed the Socie- 
ty to be in very good condition. Late acces- 
sions have swelled the number of members 
to nearly seventy. The meetings and lec- 
tures are open to all. L. P. Rowland, esq., 
late Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, is Trustee of the Society’s 
funds. Pp. W. P 


Waine. — The Church at West Baldwin, 
closed for several weeks for repairs, was re- 
opened and re-dedicated Feburuary 13, with 
a sermon on 1 Cor. iii, 21,22, by Rev. I. 
Luce, Presiding Elder of Portland District, 
assisted by Revs. M. Wight, pastor, and 
other ministerial brethren. Rev. J. Gib- 
son, of Cornish, preached on the latter 
clause of Exodus xvi. 15in the afternoon, 
and Rev. J. Mitchell, of Kezar Falls, con- 
ducted a praise meeting in the evening. 
The services throughout were very interest- 
ing; and the best of all, God was with Bis 
people. These much needed repairs and 
improvements were secured by the earnest 
labors of the pastor, Rev. M. Wight, and a 
few friends who generously seconded his 
efforts. Much praise is due them for the 
success of their enterprise. We have now 
on this eharge an attractive place of wor- 
ship. The quarterly meeting, which fol- 
lowed on Saturday and Sabbath, was a sea- 
son which will not soon be forgotten. Re- 
vival services are still in progress. 

The Gorham charge has met with a great 
loss in the sudden death of Brother Z. Chase. 

A revival is in progress at Kearsarge, on 
the Bartlett and North Conway charge, Rev. 
F. W. Pickles, pastor, and also at Conway 
Centre, under the labors of Rey. W. H. 
Turkington, pastor. 

Rev. Mr. Fowler, the evangelist, has been 
engaged by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, of Portland, to conduct revival 
services in the city, to commence Feb. 24. 








South Industry.— About thirty souls 
have bowed at the altar of God in this town 
within the past few weeks, and nearly all of 
them have professed faith in Jesus. To 
Jesus be all the praise. J. M. A. 





Good News.—The tippling shops in 
Somerset County are fast disappearing. 
Sheriff Chapman declares he will “ camp 
upon the track of the traffic ” till every bar 
in the county is closed. His deputies have 
been notified that they must do their duty, 
or yield their places to men who will. 
Franklin County also is “ waking up,” and 
the disposition now is to give the * traffic” 
no quarter, 


A bill is new before the Legislature to 
prevent gambling upon steamboats and 
railroad cars. It provides that whoever 
shull gamble upon any railroad train or 
steamboat shall be fined not less than $100, 
or imprisoned not less than three months, 
or both, at the discretion of the courts. 
Railroad and steamboat companies refusing 
or neglecting to comply with the law, will 
forfeit for each offence $100, to be recovered 
by indictment. 

A widow on the Avon charge has given 
the generous sum of $50 for missions, and 
$20 for the worn-out preachers, Cc. 

Bast Maine. — Rev. S.H. Beale writes: 
** The work of revival is going on at South 
Orrington and North Bucksport. From 12 
to 20 have been reclaimed and converted.” 








Calais.—The religious interest contin- 
ues, and is almost exclusively confined to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The con- 
gregations are large, and have been driven 
from the vestry to the audience room. There 
were 103 testimonies at class. From forty 
to fifty joined on probation recently, and 
more will join soon. The influence is felt 
throughout the city. We have recently 
purchased one of the most desirable lots in 
th city for the erection of a new church. 
Pray for us, brethren, that the work may be 
carried on to final completion. 





at Edgartown, and other points of interest 


Rhode Island.— The Dedication at 
Newport. — The new chapel of the Thames 
Street Church was dedicated to the service 
of Almighty God February 10, sermon by 
Bishop Wiley, from Rom i. 16. There were 
present, also, Rev. Messrs. Livesey, Boufish, 
and B. A. Chase, former pastors of the 
Chureb, and others who participated in the 
exercises. 

The chapel is commodious, neat, and well 
arranged, and will seat some four hundred 
in the audience-room. There are besides 
two large class rooms. The house cost, all 
complete, about $5,000, $2,500 of which were 
paid previous to the dedication, and $500 
additional was subseribed at the dedication. 
In the evening a reunion of the former pas- 
tors and members of the Church was held 
in the chapel. Ever since the opening of 
our new chapel we are having a glorious 
revival. Some sixteen have experienced re- 
ligion, and the work is still progressing. 
Brethren, pray for us. E. F. JONES. 


+ 





New Hampshire.—Gieanings.—There 
is a powerful work ofgracein the Methodist 
Society at East Lempster, Rev. George F. 
Wells, pastor. The members of the Chureh 
have been richly blessed, one evidence of 
this being that the older brethren offer 
shorter prayers and give shorter testimo- 
nies than they used to. Some 25 have been 
reeeived on probation, and the interst still 
continues, 


A revival of religion commenced in Ha- 
verhill, Mass., about five weeks ago. The 
first Methodist Church, Rev. 8. B. Sweet- 
ser, pastor, secured the services of C. J. 
Fowler, evangelist. Meetings were held a 


Church, Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Portland Street Baptist, and the Christian 
Baptist united with the first Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in holding special services for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and the 
salvation of sinners. Meetings have been 
held in one Church, and then another, dur- 
ing the week evenings, and on the Sabbath 
they have been held in two of the largest 
churches, the other societies uniting. At 
this writing there have been about 130 con- 
versions. The meetings continue, and the 
work is going on. 

The night of the 5th of February will be 
memorable with the Christian people of that 
city. While bowed in prayer a most pow- 
erful baptism of the Holy Ghcst fell upon 
them. The ministers and members of the 
Churches had been pleading with God for 
the blessing, in earnest and long continued 
seeking, and it is said that it was like a new 
heaven on earth; the glory of the Lord tilled 
many a heart, dwelt upon their tongues, 
and seemed to fillthe house. The meeting 
lasted from 7P. M. until 2 the next morn- 
ing. 

Rey. Eleazer Smith, chaplain of the State 
Prison, was assisted by his son-in-law, Rev. 
A. J. Church, of the Providence Confer- 
ence, in the religious services he held with 
the murderer Evans, the night before he 
was hung. Only twelve persons were ad- 
mitted to the prison yard, the number the 
law requires. Evans sold his body te Dr. 
Crosby for $50, and gave the money to his 
son. The body was taken to Dartmouth 
College. OLINDO. 


Dover District Preachers’ Meeting,— A 
meeting of the Dover District Ministerial 
Association was held in the fine audience- 
room of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Portsmouth, N. H., February 11th and 12th. 
Some twenty brethren were present, includ- 
ing two from neighboring Conferences. J. 
Thurston was chosen chairman, H. B. Copp, 
secretary. Space ‘will not permit an ex. 
tended report of the meeting. Suffice it to 
say that it was one of much interest. 
The essays that awakened the most discus- 
sion, though others were equally able, were 
on the following subjects: ‘* Was it possi- 
ble for Christ to sin?” “Revivals asa stand- 
ard by which to judge of ministerial suc- 
cess,” and *‘ Modifications of the Presiding 
Eldership.” The first of these was pre- 
sented by G. J. Judkins, who took the nega- 
tive of the question. The essayist had evi- 
dently closely and carefully studied his sub- 
ject, but few if any present were ready to 
adopt his conclusions. The discussion over 
the essay of D. W. Downs on revivals, 
arose over the question, Is conversion a 
miracle. The essay on “‘ Modifications of 
the Presiding Eldership,” by O. H. Jasper, 
was followed by adiscussion of considerable 
length, which evinced a general desire on the 
part of the brethren present for some modi- 
fication of this office which will afford finan- 
cial relief. On motion a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions with refer- 
ence to this subject. They presented the 
following: 

Resolved, By the Preachers’ Meeting of 
Dover District, the absent brethren and the 
preachers on the other districts concurring, 
That we respectfully and earnestly request 
the Presiding Bishop at our next Conference 
to re-arrange our Conference into six or 
more districts, appointing the Presiding El- 
ders also to central and suitable stations for 
Sabbath and pastoral work and a part of 
their support. This we believe can be done, 
and answer all the purposes of the Presiding 
Elder’s office, and greatly relieve our poor 
appointments of a great burden in the Pre- 
siding Klder’s support, supply three or more 
additional pulpits, and withal give the Pre- 
siding Elders a better support. 

The above resolution was heartily adopted, 
and it is believed that the brethren of the 
other districts will unite with us in this 
matter, and that this request will go before 
our Bishop at the approaching session of our 
Conference. What will be the result, of 
course remains to be seen. But we believe 
nine tenths of the laity will heartily say 
amen to this movement. 

The afternoon of the second day was de- 
voted mainly to a public meeting in thein 
terests of Sabbath-schools. The speakers 
were, the editor of Zion’s HERALD (Rev. 
B. K. Peirce), Rev. L. D. Barrows and Rey. 
W. F. Crafts. We wish all the friends of 
Sunday-schools in the city could have been 
present to listen to the many good and prac- 
tical things which were said. 

In concluding this report of our last 
Preachers’ Meeting for the Conference 
year, we would say that our brethren who 
were unable to be present have sustained a 
108s. H. B.C. 
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Church Extension Work. — Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Kynett has written a tract full of in- 
formation concerning the work of the Board 
of Church Extension. *‘ The Board has aid- 
ed in -all 1,205 churches, most ef them by 
donations, many by loans, and some by beth 
denations and loans. The total number of 
Methodist Episcopal Churches is 14,500, of 
which 4,037 have been built within the last 
seven years; so that about one twelfth of all 
our Churches and more than one fourth of 
all the increase since our work began, have 
received aid from the Board. Place the 
churches, aided by the Board, side by side, 
allowing sixty feet front to each, and we 
have over thirteen and a half miles of 
churches. Put them in a line three miles 
apart, and they would extend across the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and far up the coast toward Alaska. And 
we are now adding to this line at the rate of 
nearly six hundred miles a year. Yet we 
we are falling far below the necessities of 
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The March of Miles Standish. 


A historic scene, representing eight Pilgrims 
led by Miles Standish, 


with an Indian chief, 


Hobomok, for a scout, marching from the 
barren coast of Plymouth Bay to quell 
a hostile demonstration of Indians. 
Longfellow alludes to this 
incident in the follow- 
ing lines:-- 


a 


slowly out of the villaze; 


Standish, the iitwwart: it was, with eight of his valorous army, 
Led by their Indian guide—by Hobomok, friend of the white men } 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of the savages. 
Giants they seemed in the mist, or mighty men of King David; 


Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the Bible.” 
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BWilbor’s Cod Liver Oil and Lime.—In- 
valids need no longer dread to take that great 
specific for Consumption. Asthma, and threa‘en- 
ing Coughs,— Cod Liver Oil. As pr2pared by Dr. 
Wilbor, itis robbed of the nauseating taste, and 
also embodies a preparation of the Phosphate of 
Lime. giving mature the very article required to 
aid the healing — of the oil, and to recreate 
where disease destroyed. This article also 
forms a remar able tonic, and will cause weak and 
debilitated persons to become strong and robust. 
It is ton sale by a!l respectable druggists through- 
‘out the couatry, and is an article thet should be 
kept in every family, for convenience of instant 
use on the first nce of Coughs or Irritation 
of the Lungs. Manufactured on? by A. B. WIL- 
noa.< Boston. Sold by all druggists. 
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A Medicine 


Of great efficacy in cases of Asthma, Chronie 
Bronchitis and Affections of the respiratory pas- 
sages, Incipient Cunsumption, Hacking Cough * 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Irritation of the’ Throat é 
Hoarseness, and to clear an strength®n the vole 
is DR. TOPLIFF’S SYRUP OF TAR. which ha 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Sunday, March 8. 
First Quarter. 


Lesson X. Exodus xiv. 22-27. 
BY L. D. BARROWS, D. D. 

22 So Moses brought Israel from the Red 
Sea, and they went out into the wilderness 
of Shur; and they went three days in the 
wilderness, and found no water. 

23 And when they came to Marah, they 
eould not drink of the waters of Marah, for 
they were bitter; therefore the name of it 
was called Marah. 

24 And the people murmured against Mo- 
ses, saying, What sball we drink ? 

25 And he cried unto the LorD, and the 
Lorp shewed him a tree, which, when he 
had cast into the waters, the waters were 
made sweet; there he made for them a 
statute and an ordinance, and there he 
proved them, 

26 And said, If thou wilt diligently heark- 
en to the voice of the Lorp thy God, and 
wilt do that which is right in his sight, and 
wilt give ear to his commandments, and 
keep all his statutes, I will put none of these 
diseases upon thee which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians; for I am the Lorp 
that healeth thee, 

27 And they came to Elim, where were 
twelve wells of water, and threescore and 
ten palm trees; and they encamped there 
by the waters. 

BITTER WATERS SWEETENED. 

The great deliverance is accom- 
plished; the people, without the loss 
The Lord 
Just now 


of one, are across the sca! 
hath triumphed gloriously. 
the hearts of the people, all subdued 
and appreciative, are prepared to join 
in a sublime song of praise, by some 
hundred years the oldest poem in the 
world. Such asong divine inspiration 
only could indite, But old and young, 
male and female, united their voices in 
this loud and joyful ascription of praise 
to the great Deliverer. All alike had 
shared the deliverance; all give praise, 
accompanied with the dance, which in 
the East is a slow, grave and solemn 
gesture, accompanied with music, and 
led by the principal female. 

Egypt and the sea are now left be- 
hind; the people are no longer the ap- 
pendage of a kingdom, and slaves of 
another, but a people. Here and now 
commences their history proper, as a 
nation, and God enters into covenant 
with them, and they sublimely ac- 
knowledge Him as their God and de- 
liverer. Now the wilderness, the 
promised Canaan, and an unknown 
future are before them, as the march 
from the sea to Sinai is about to com- 
mence. What oppressed and crushed 
people but this ever escaped without 
war, and saw its oppressors dead, with 
clatiots, horses und footmen along the 
shore on which they were celebrating 
a victory so clearly God-given! Won- 
derful commencement of a national 
history ! 

And they went out into the wilderness 
of Shur. Moses now gives command, 
and moves them from their place near 
the shore of the sea, where they had 
worshiped and adored their God, ac- 
cepted His covenant and benediction, 
out into the wilderness. Great dis- 
plays of divine mercy and power are 
to fit men for great struggles and trials, 
and never truer than in thiscase. The 
wilderness is before and around God's 
chosen ones, but it always has its silver 
linings and brilliant clouds. The wil- 
derness of Shur comprehended the 
western part of Arabia Petrea, and a 
portion of it was called Etham, extend- 
ing round the northern portion of the 
Red Sea, along its eastern shore, Shur 
lying next to Palestine. Leaving Ayun 
Mousa (the wells of Moses, seven io 
number), they move on into the wil- 
derness toward Marah, distant about 
forty miles. The route was between 
the Gulf of Suez and the range Jebel er 
Rubah, oa their left, moving toward 
Mount Sinai. Modern writers have 
known Marah as Ain Hawarah, or 
Hawwara, where to this day is found a 
fountain of bitter water, about three 
feet deep, contained in a basin of ten 
feet in diameter and six feet in depth. 
The palm and tborny ghurkud are 
found around it. These waters are 
still shunned by the Arabs and their 
camels. 

Prof. Bush says,* ‘departing from 
Ain Mousa, their road lay over a desert 
region, sandy, gravelly and stony by 
turns. On their right hand their eyes 
rested on the deep blue waters of the 
gulf so recently sundered for their sake, 
while on their left was the mountain 
chain of El Ruhat, stretching away to 
a great distance from the sea as the 
pilgrims advanced. In about nine 
miles they entered an extensive desert 
plain, now calied El Ati, white and 
painfully glaring to the eye. Proceed- 
ing beyond this, the ground becpmes 
hilly, with sand-hills near the coast. In 
all this way, which it took them three 
days to traverse, they found no water 
till they reached Marab.” 

Could not drink of the walers; and 
thus God proved them. They had of 
late shared nothing at the hand of the 
Lord but mercies, and unheard-of mer- 
cies, ordinary and extraordinary. Can 
they also bear disappointment and 
affliction? Have they now learned t« 
trust God? Will they hold fast to Him, 
in an hour of extremity —to Him who 
has always met them in such an hour? 
Do unmingled mercies usually have 
that result ? 

The people murmured againsi Moses. 
This newly redeemed people, God-hon- 
ored and God-exalted, break out isto 
bitter murmurings at the first and 
smallest inconvenience; and all the 
more so for the former abundance of 
the sweet waters of the Nile. Such is 
human nature, till thoroughly sancti- 
fied by grace. The more there is done 
for it, the more complaining and hate- 
ful. This was their first, but not their 
last wilderness murmur. In our abund- 





*See Prof. Bush’s most excelent Commentary 
on Exodus, by Henry A. Young & Co., & Cornhill, 
Boston. 





ance we forget the Giver; but in our 
destitution we first complaia, and then 
submit. So we are proved. 

The waters were made sweet by wira- 
cle, though, as usuai, means were used 
for it. Why did they notask the Lord, 
who had made the waters of the sea 
passable, to make this water palatable P 
It would have shown a@ beautiful trast 
and appreciation. But thoagh they in- 
sulted both God and Moses, ucither of 
them refuse further aid. Moses cried 
to God, and God came to their relief, 
unworthy as they proved themselves. 
Much has been written about the tree, 
or shrub, which was cast into the water 
to make it drinkable; and many bis- 
torical facts from that and other coun- 
tries have been culled to show some 
natural cause for this result, to remove 
its miraculous character. But if this 
was a natural cause, producing this 
natural result, it is very strange that 
neither the Hebrews nor the natives 
have preserved any knowledge of any 
such tree, or other efficient cause to re- 
move the salt and alum from these 
fountains, though, as we have said, the 
Arabs still suffer from their brackish- 
ness. Man, who cannot find out God 
by his wisdom, seeks revenge upon 
Him by withholding ail possible award 
of merit. 

Made for them a@ statute and ordi- 


nance, or, appointed to him [Israel] a 


statute and a judgment. A stutute isa 
fixed rule, law, or edict. An ordinance 
is a judicial sentence, or injunction, 
affirming duty and indicating results. 
These are found in the twenty-sixth 
verse. It is noticeable that on the oc- 
casion of this first offense of the people, 
after crossing the sea, God, in consti- 
tuting them a people aud a nation, 
vives them the basis of the covenant or 
compact between Him and them, in 
the fullest and most simple words. So 
He deals with men always. He in- 
structs, directs, encourages, and warns. 
Here was the first trial, the first mira- 
cle, and first great lesson of the wilder- 
ness — enough to have guided them 
directly and pleasantly to Canaan, had 
they been but tolerably heeded. But 
what a rough, round-about, and thorsy 
way we make for ourselves by our stu- 
pidity, selfishness, and stubbornness ! 

If thou wilt diligently hearken, is 
here, as it has been always and every- 
where, the cardinal idea of all divine 
legislation for man. Ir THOU WILT, I 
WILL do all that is necessary or desira- 
ble for you; but if thou wilt not, I will 
not. Thus men and nations become 
the sole arbiters of their own destiny, 
as God has left it with them to commit 
Him for or against them. 

On this passage Dr. Newhall says, 
with beauty and force, ‘* they had seen 
Egypt’s blessings turned to curses be- 
cause of the sins of the Egyptians; and 
the same God would not only save them 
from these dreadfal judgments, but 
would turn alblife’s bitterness to sweet- 
ness if they would but keep His law. 
Jebovah, the Physician, can heal all the 
Mnurahs of life, if man but obeys and 
submits, whether he comprehends God's 
denlings or not. Here, also, they were 
clearly taught that continued obedience 
was essential to their continued elec- 
tion, as God’s covenant people. They 
were not to be presumptuous because 
of the wonderful manifestations in 
Egypt and at the Red Sea. If they 
sinned like the Egyptians, they would 
also be punished like the Egyptians.” 

God refers to this important cove- 
nant in Jer. vii. 22, 23, which shows 
how fundamental He regarded it, not 
as a ritual, but a test of obedience. 
Read it. 

And they came*to Elim, or what is 
now called Wady Gharendel, the larg- 
est of all the torrent-beds on the western 
side of the peninsula, the valley of 
which abounds with palm-trees and 
tamarisks, The palm-tree preduces 
the date in abundance, and its leaves, 
six or eight feet long, have become the 
emblem or badge of victory (Ps. xcii. 
12-14, Rev. vii. 9). This was a delight- 
fal balting-place, amid the palms and 
twelve wells, or springs of water — 
their first real resting-place after 
leaving Egypt, “where they remained 
some three weeks. 

This beginning of their wilderness 
experience is human probationary life 
epitomized. Great blessings and se- 
vere trials, the bitter and sweet of life 
balancing each other, the fearful crisis 
and divine interposition, the alternate 
human fault-finding and submission, 
the divine chastisements and loving 
smiles. 





ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS, 
From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, March 8. 
1. Under what circumstances was 
this song of praise sung? 
2. How long prior to any other hymn 
of praise ? 
3. Who led, and who joined in it, 
and why? 
4. When did the proper national! his- 
tory of this people commence ? 
5. What after this immediately com- 
menced ? 
6. What was there peculiar in their 
victory over the Egyptians? 
7. What usually accompany great 
displays of divine mercies f 
8. If the wilderness is always before, 
or around us, what are its atteugants ? 
9. How far was Marah from their 
starting point, ‘‘ the wells of Moses?” 
10. What is found this day at this 
place called Marah ? 
11. What does Prof. Bush say of the’ 
route they traveled ? 
12. What was the first test, or proof 
God made of them if the wilderness ? 
13. Had their creat and - abundant 
mercies prepared them for trialg? - 
14. What is the usual effect of unin- 
tercepted prosperity ? : 


15. Were natural, or supernatural 
means used that sweetened the waters? 

16. Why is it not probable that some 
natural tree produced this eff_ct ? 

17. What is a statute and an ordi- 
nance ? 

18. In what verse are they found in 
this case? 

19. What was the first trial, the first 
miracle and lesson of the wilderness ? 

20. In what words does God put 
forth all His laws to men? 

21. Read from Jer. vii. 22, 23, God's 
words about this covenant. 

22. What is said of the palm, its 
fruit, its leaves ? 

23. How is our life epitomized in 
this commencement of wilderness ex- 
perience ? 








The Family. 
JENNIE'S GARDENING. 


M. B. C. 
There’s wee little Jennie, just seven years 


old, 
At work in the garden! Pray, what can 
she do? c 
Her plump little hands, softly patting the 
mol 
She plants morning glories, and four 
o’clocks, too. 


And listen! she’s talking to each little seed: 
* Now, when you come up, you shall have 
a long string, 
You dear morning glories; and no naughty 
weed 
Shall tangle or crowd you, or any such 
thing. 


“Last winter they planted the baby, you 
know; 

Pa says hell come up an angel by’m bye; 

And now I am planting you, so you can 


grow, 
And have pretty flowers, dear seeds; so 
don’t cry. 


‘“‘ Now, four o’clocks, this is your end of the 
bed; 
Those big morning glories will grow way 
up bigh; ( 3 
But don’t you feel bad; just be nice white 
and red, 
And never you mind if they go to the 
sky.” 
The soiled hands are folded, and bent dre 
the knees; ’ 
“ Our Father, please send bright sunshine, 
and then 
Sometimes a nice shower; because I want 
these 
Little seeds in the ground to make nice 
flowers. Amen.” 
— Hood's Journal. 





THE SQUIRE OF WALTON HALL.* 


BY DANIEL WISE, D. D. 
THE YOUNG SQUIRE GOES TO COLLEGE. 


When Charles was fourteen years old 
bis futher removed him from Tudhoe 
to an academy of higher grade, called 
a college, at Stonyhurst. He probably 
entered its walls with a heavy heart, 
anticipating a repetition of his sad ex- 
periences at Tudhoe. But his sorrow 
was speedily turned into joy. His 
teachers saw the bent of his mind at 
once, and instead of trying to change, 
they encouraged it, by directing his at- 
tention to the study of natural history. 
The grateful boy was delighted. His 
mind, stimulated by anow happy heart, 
grew rapidly. He began to love litera- 
ture, and to lay up a store of valuable 
knowledge. For the first time in his 
life he became an earnest student. 

But natural history in books did not 
fully satisfy his active and observing 
mind. He longed to see and handle 
what the books described. Hence, not- 
withstanding his gratitude to his tutors, 
he would make frequent attempts to 
pass the college bounds in pursuit of 
his beloved birds and other animals. 

Just beyond the college grounds there 
was a large plantation of yews and 
bollies. Still farther off was a small 
forest. Both spots were as enchanted 
giound to young Charlie, because they 
abounded in birds and small animals. 
Hence, in spite of college rules, and 
vigilant prefects ever on the watch to 
keep the students within bounds, he 
would make frequent excursions into 
those charmed sylvan retreats,tohuntthe 
pole cat and the squirrel, to listen to the 
ringing of the birds, and to abstract 
the eggs from the nests of the magpie 
and the crow. 

One day he stole unperceived ¢o the 
forest for the purpose of eapturing the 
nest of a carrion crow. The prefect 
soon missed him, and suspecting his 
place of resort, started in pursuit. 
Charlie heard the sound of his footsteps, 
and hid, like a bird in cover, for half 
an hour among the somber-looking 
yews and prickly hollies. But the pre- 
fect, as skilled in hunting delinquent 
boys as Charlie was in following the 
trail of a pole cat, finally sighted him, 
though without knowing certainly that 
it was he. Charlie then took to a 
friendly hedge-row, and ran as if for 
life, with the prefect at hisheels. Pres- 
ently the fugitive reached the out-build- 
ings of the college, and plunged in at 
the gate of a large pig-sty. Here he 
saw a hired man, named Joe Bowsen, 
putting straw into the pen. Looking 
eagerly into the fellow’s face, he said: 

**Tve just saved myself, Joe; cover 
me up with litter!” 

Now Charlie was Joe’s pet, and with- 
out saying a word that rustie worthy 
at once threw an abundant heap of 
straw upon the prostrate, panting boy. 
While he was in this very act the 
breathless prefect bounced in, and see- 
ing him busy, asked abruptly: 

** Have you seen Charles Waterton ?» 

Joe, afier casting a momentary 
glance at his questioner, replied, in a 
‘tone of the coolest indifference: 

r “Sir, Ihave not spoken a word to 
Charles Waterton these three days, to 
the best of my knowledge.” 

“It's very strange!” muttered the 
puzzled prefect, as he turned away dis- 
gasted with his poor success in hunting 
our young naturalist. 

As soon 2s he was out of sight Char- 
lie crept from his hiding plaee, redolent 
of. a perfume which had more of 
cir dtd. by Weloot ve Prittips othe oles of the 

ibrarian of Congress, Washington. : 








strength than sweetness in it, and 
grateful to the admiring Joe who had 
saved him from capture by means of an 
ingenious evasion, which was certainly 
unauthorised by the law of truth. 

At another time Charlie had stolen 
into his enchanted ground to look at a 
magpie’s nest which was in a high hol- 
low tree. While peeping iuto bis prize, 
he heard the sound of voices beneath 
him. Instantly he mounted to a croteh 
of some branches above the nest, where, 
squeezing himself into the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions, be sat awaiting the 
event, as another and a royal Charles 
bad done in an oak-tree many years 
before. 

Presently he saw the president of the 
college, with three other gentlemen, 
passing right under the tree. Fortu- 
nately for him they did not discover 
the place of his retreat, and he eseaped 
detection. 

The president was not inclined to 
punish these frequent violations of col- 
lege rules with much severity, because 
he saw that they proceeded not so much 
from willfulness as from the boy’s irre- 
pressible love of animated nature. 
Still, they were offenses against laws 
which could not be constantly winked 
at without destroying the discipline of 
the college. Being un ingenious and 
wise teacher, however, he contrived to 
indulge the bent of this boy’s singular 
genius, and at the same time to main- 
tain the dignity of college law, by ap- 
pointing him rat cateber, fox-taker, and 
pole-cat-killer to the establishment! 
He also made him cross-bow charger 
at the time when the young rooks were 
fledged, and had to be killed in order to 
keep the number of the rooks within 
bounds. In addition, Charlie was made 
organ blower in the church, and foot- 
ball-maker for the whole school. These 
devices gave him unusual liberty, grati- 
fied his passion for active field sport, 
and kept him in perfect good humor with 
himself and his less agreeable but 
more important school duties, His 
success was pretty nearly equal in each 
employment. Rats, foxes, and pole- 
eats became scarce in and about the 
college. Charlie’s lessons were tolera- 
bly well studied, and his life made joy- 
ous. Probably no better training, in 
these respects, could have been givea 
to this young naturalist. 

His teacher did still another good 
thing for him, when he was about 
eighteen years old. The lad had been 
reciting with his class in poetry. As 
he was leaving the recitation room, the 
professor said: 

‘Charles Waterton, come into my 
room !” 

With a palpitating heart our young 
student obeyed, probably expecting a 
lecture for some of his freaks, He 
found the professor in a mood which 
was both serious and affectionate. 
Fastening his penetrative eyes on the 
listening youth, he said, in tones that 
moved the boy’s generous nature: 

** Charles, I have long been studying 
your disposition, and I clearly foresee 
that nothing will keep you at home. 
You will journey into far distant coun- 
tries, where you will be exposed to 
many dangers. There is only one way 
for you to escape them. Promise me 
that, from this day furward, you will 
never put your lips to wine or spirituous 
liquors. The sacrifice is nothing, but 
in the end it will prove of incalculable 
advantage to you.” 

Charles had a confiding, affectionate 
nature. He saw thai the professor was 
lovingly aiming at his benefit, and bis 
heart responded in a grateful spirit. 
Altera brief moment of refleetion, he 
raised his clear eye upon the teacher, 
and in his firmest tones, replied: 

‘*T promise you that, sir!” 

Charles had a will of iron, a high 
sense of honor, and a lofty regard for 
truth. Henee he kept that promise 
right loyally through much severe 
temptation, 2nd became a temperance 
man when the modern temperance so- 
ciety was yet unborn. He gathered 
the rich fruit of a long life from that 
early promise, His example is a lega- 
cy the world would do well to accept 
and make his own. 

When twenty years old, after six 
years of happy and profitable student 
life, our young squire left Stonyhurst, 
and returned to the beautiful home of 
his childhood, Walton Hall. 

Our next paper will relate some of 
the young Squire’s adventures in that 
land of pomegranates, oranges, and 
vines — Spain. 

Englewood, N. J. 

{To be continued.] 





UNTO THEE. 

No, not despairingly 
Come I te Thee; 

No, not distrustingly 
Bend | the knee; 

Sin hath gone over me, 

Yet is this still my plea, 
Jesus hath died. 


Ab! mine iniquity 
Crimson bas been, 
Infinite, infinite 
Sin upon sin — 
Sin of not loving Thee, 
Sin of not trusting Thee — 
Infinite sin. 


Lord. I confess to Thee 
Sadly my sin; 
All L am, tell I Thee — 
All I have been. 
Purge Thou my sin away; 
Wash Thou my soul this day; 
Lord, make me eleun. a 


Faithful and just art Thou, 
Forgiving all; 

Loving and kind art Thou 
When poor ones call; 

Lord, Jet the cleansing blood, 

Blood of the Lamb of God, 
Pass o’er my soul. 


Then all is peace and light 
This soul within; 

Thus shall I waik with Thee, 
The loved Unseen, 

Leaning on Thee, my God, 

Guided along the road, 
Nothing between. 


Bonar. 





“Tm the page that’s always red,” 
said the boy in buttons with curroty 





hair. ' 


FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS. 


merrily up and down through the 
house from morning till night; two 
dimple-dented, plump little hands are 
always busy at mischief of a kind 
most rare, and when discovered are 


washed carefully (‘to wash 
naughty off,’ Prudy says), kissed 
lovingly, and begged earnestly not to 
go “ mischiefing” again for an hour, 
sure. 
look up into mamma’s face, with such 
an innocent expression in them, while 
two rosebud lips promise solemnly : 


dollies of different sizes and kinds, a 
tiny iron cook-stove with its cunning 


PRUDY’S PETS. 


BY ELEANOR LEIGH. 
Two yellow-booted little feet dance 


first viewed with dismay and sorrew 
by mamma, then patted serenely, 
the 


And two bright, blue eyes 


“ Prudy’ll never touch your works- 
box again, mamma, will she? Bery 
naughty, isn’t it?” 

Prudy has a great many playthings 
with which to amuse herself, such as 


little tea-kettle and wash boiler, ta- 
bles, tea-sets, etc., in abundance ; but 
of none of these is she so fond as of, 
her little live pets and play-fellows, 
the two beautiful canaries, “ Jim 
Fisk” and “ Nelly Bly,” who swing 
in their pretty-painted cages in the 
dining-room windows, and who be- 
long to Prudy’s own little self. 

Very proud she is of them, too. 
They were given her by a kind auntie 
a year ago, before she was hardly 
able to say, as she does now, many 
times a day, in her shrill, sweet little 
voice, “‘ sweet littke Dickey bird.” 
But now-a-days she stands on a high 
stool by the kitchen table, when 
mamma takes the birds down to clean 
their cages and give them their bath- 
ing water, and she is a very happy 
child indeed when she is allowed to 
fill the tiny tumblers with seed and 
water. . 

She never forgets to share her 
“‘ goodies”’ with her pets; but the 
first bit of cookie, or the frst bite of 
sweet apple, and the largest lump of 
sugar invariably falls to their share ; 
and both Jim and Nellie know and 
love their kind little mistress dearly, 
and are so tame, that when she 
pokes her fat little forefinger into the 
cage, instead of flying from one perch 
to another in affright, and beating 
their wings against the sides of the 
cage, Jim and Nelly will allow her 
to “poor” the soft, bright feathers 
on their little heads and backs, and 
look up through the wires with their 
saucy little black eyes, and chirp away 
sweetly and cheerfully, as if saying, 
** sweet little baby-mistress, you’!] not 
harm us, will you?” 

Sometimes Prudy’s mamma opens 
the cage door, and lets the birds fly 
around the pleasant sunny front par- 
lor. This, of course, the birds enjoy 
very much; they dance along the 
window seat, perch upon the picture 
frames on the walls, and hop along 
the floor where the sun lays the 
warmest and brightest. But they 
most enjoy lighting upon a large 
hanging pot of ivies and oxalis. They 
look very pretty and cunning,fluttering 
among the deep green leaves and del- 
icate pink blossoms. But mamma 
does not allow them to stay there 
long, they make such sad havoc with 
her tender plants; so there is soon 
quite a little excitement in catching 
the pets and returning them to their 
cages. 

Mamma new takes a clean pocket 
handkerchief, and moves quietly along 
until she is within arms-length of 
Nelly Bly; then she lets the hand- 
kerchief drop exactly over the little 
creature ; but Nelly, with a triumph- 
ant little chirp, hops quickly along, 
and spreading her wings takes a swift 
flight around the room, alighting on 
the chandelier, from which she is 
soon driven by a flirt of the handker- 
chief, and finally secured. Jim Fisk 
leads them an equally aggravating 
chase, but is finally induced, by means 
of an exceedingly delicious and ten- 
der sprig of celery, most invitingly 
displayed upon the clean sanded floor 
of his cage, to ‘‘ walk right in and 
take a taste.” 

Are you not in Jove with our pet, 
Prudy, and her cunning little pets? 
I suppose that you all, Kitty and 
Fred and Johnnie and Grace, are all 
somebody’s pets; and I know that 
both our dear little Prudy and all the 
dear children who read these stories 
in the Heratp, and a great many who 
do not, are the tender pet Jambs of 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” 
Do you ever think, little ones, of 
Jesus, and how He once lived here on 
earth, “‘ really and truly,” as you chil- 
dren say, and took little children in 
Ilis arms, and kissed them, and loved 
them dearly? I am sure you will love 
Iiim for that; for don’t you see, if 
you had been there He would have 
taken you in His arms and kissed 
you; butas it is, He lives away up 
a»ove the blue sky, too far away for 
you tosee Him; yet He can see you, 
and Jove you; and if you are good, 
and obey Him, He will take you. to 
live with Him, when you die, in His 


PLUCK WINS. l 
About thirty years ago (said Judge 


P.), I stepped into a book-store in Cin- 
cinnati, in search of some books that I 
wanted. While there, a little ragged 
boy, not over twelve years of age, 
came in and inguired for a geography. 


**Plenty of them,” was the sales- 


man’s reply. 


** How much do they cost?” 

“One dollar, my lad.” 

‘« | did not know they were so much.” 
He turned to go out, and even opened 


the door, but closed it again and came 


back. 
cents,” said he; ‘‘could you let me 


have a geography and wait a little 


“I bave got only sixty-one 


while for the rest of the money ?” 
How eager his little bright eyes 


looked for an answer! and how he 
seemed to shrink within his ragged 
clothes when the man, not very kindly, 


told bim he could not! 

The disappointed little fellow looked 
up to me, with a very poor attempt at 
u smile, and left the store. I followed 
him, and overtook him. 

* And what now ?” T asked. 

‘¢ Try another place, sir.” 

“Shall I go, too, and see how you 
succeed ? ” 

“O yes, if yeu like,” said he, in 
surprise. 

Four different stores I entered with 
him, and each time he was refused. 

« Will you try aguin?” I asked. 
«Yes sir, I shall try them all, or I 
should not know whether [ could get 
one.” 

We entered tho fifth store, and the 
little fellow walked up manfully, and 
told the gentleman just what he want- 
ed, and how much money he had. 

** You want the book very much?” 
said the proprietor. 

‘* Yes, sir, very much.” 

‘* Why do you want it so very, very 
much ?” 

“To study, sir. I can’t go to school, 
but I study when I ean at home. All 
the boys have got one, and they will 
get ahead of me. Besides, my father 
was a sailor, and I want to learn of the 
places where he used to go.” 

** Does he go to these places now?” 
asked the proprietor. 

‘*He is dead,” suid the boy, softly. 
Then he added, after a while, ‘1m 
going to be a sailor, too.” 

** Are you, though?” asked the gen- 
tleman, raising bis eyebrows curiously. 

‘« Yes, sir, if I live.” 

“Well, my lad, I will tell you what 
I will do; 1 will let you have a new 
geograpby, and you may pay the re- 
mainder of the money when you can, 
or I will let you have one that is not 
new for fifty cents.” 

‘** Are the leaves all in it, and just 
like the others, only not new?” 

‘* Yes, just like the new ones.” 

**Ji will do just as well, then, and I 
shall have eleven cents left toward 
buying some other book. Iam glad 
they did not let me have one at any of 
the other places.” 

The book-seller looked up inquiring- 
ly, and T told him what I had seen of 
the little fellow. He was much pleased, 
and when he brought the book alonz, 
1 saw a nice new pencil and some 
clean white paper in it. 

‘A present, my Jad, for your perse- 
verance. Always have courage like 
that, and you will make your mark,” 
said the book-seller. 

‘Thank you, sir, you are so very 
good,” 

‘* What is your name?” 

** William Haverley, sir.” 

**Do you want any more books?” I 
now asked him. 

‘*More than I can ever get,” he re- 
plied, glancing at the books that filled 
the shelves. 

I gave bim a bank note. 
buy some for you,” I said, 

Tears of joy came into his eyes. 

**Can I buy what I want with it?” 

“* Yes, my lad, anything.” 

** Then I will buy a book for motker,” 
said he; ‘* I thank you very much, and 
some day I hope I can pay you back.” 
He wanted my name, and I gave it 
ittohim. Then I kft him standing by 
the counter, so happy that I almost en- 
vied him, and many years passed be- 
fore I saw him again. 

Last year I went to Europe on one of 
the finest vessels that ever plowed the 
waters of the Atlantic. We had very 
beautiful weather until very near the 
end of the voyage; then came a most 
terrible storm that would ha ve sunk all 
on board, had it not been for the eap- 
tain. 

Every spar was laid low, the rudder 
was almost useless, and a great leak 
had shown itself, threatening to fill the 
sbip. The crew were all strong, will- 
ing men, and the mates were practical 
seamen of the first class; but after 
pumping for one whole night, and the 
water still gaining upon them, they 
gave up in despair, and prepared to 
take the boats, though they might have 
known no smail boat could ride such a 
sea. The captain, who had been below 
with his charts, now came up; he saw 
how matters stood, and with a voice 
that I heard distinctly above the roar of 
the tempest, he ordered every man to 
his post. 

It was surprising to sce those men 
bow before the strong will of their 
captain, and hurry back to the pumps. 

The captain then started below to 
examine the leak. As he passed me I 
asked him if there was any hope. He 
looked at me, and then at the other 
passengers, who had crowded up to 
hear the reply, and said, rebukingly : — 

* Yes, sir, there is hope as long as 
one inch of this deck remains above 
water; when I see none of it, I shall 
abandon the vessel, and not before, nor 
one of my crew, sir. Everything shall 
be done to save it, and if we fail it will 
not be from inaetion.. Bear a hand, 


“Tt will 








own beautiful home in heaven. 


every one of you, at the pumps.” 


Thrice during the day did we despair; 
but the captain's dauntless courage, 
perseverance and powerful will, mas. 
tered every man on bouid, and we went 
to work again. 

«TJ will land you safely at the dock 
in Liverpool,” said he, ‘* if you will be 
men.” 

And he did land us safely; but the 
vessel sunk moored to the dock. The 
eaptain stood on the deck of the sink- 
ing vessel, receiving the thanks and 
the blessings of the passengers as they 
passed down the gang-plank. IT was 
the last to leave. As I passed, he 
grasped my hand, and said: — 

«+ Judge P., do you recognize me?” 
T told him that I was not aware that 
I ever saw him until I stepped aboard 
his sbip. 

**Do you remember the boy in Cin- 
cinnati?” 

“Very well, sir; William Haver- 
ley?” 

‘“*T am he,” said he. 


ou!” 
** And God bless noble Captain Hayer- 
ley.” — Anon. 


** God bless 





THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 
** Just guess what Susan Shaley has 
gotin her barn!” said Bella Stevens, 
fanning herself with her pink ging- 
ham sun-bonnet, and running into the 
house all in a fluster. 
“Why, pigeons, IT suppose; or — 
deary me, Jet me think —I don’t be- 
lieve I can guess.” 
“Pigeons! Now, Julie Stevens, 
you don’t guess a bitright; I knew you 
could never guess. Why, it’s two real, 
live kittens. I don’t believe anybody 
ever had such ones before — cute little 
pink noses, and white feet and eyes! 
— O, just blue ” — and she finned away 
with her sun-bonnet, and walked up 
and down in the greatest fluster, sit- 
ting here and there and everywhere, 
and not being quiet a minute. 
‘* Kittens? two of them? I don't be. 
lieve she wants so many; may be she 
will give us one, and we can get Jamie 
to fix it in the coach for a borse, and all 


| the dolls ean go riding, and Minnie can 


hold it in her arms.” 

‘*She just won't give anybody one, 
and I pretty nearly cried about it, and 
Tsaid: ‘Susan Shaley, you are just as 
mean as ever you can be.’ O, I wish] 
could get one! What in the world 
does Susan Shaley want with two? And 
here are vou and J with none. I mean 
to go right straight to her mamma and 
beg for it while Susan is at her grand- 
mamma’s, for I never, never shall be 
happy aguin until I get it’ —and she 
nodded her little head with ali the ear- 
nestness in the world, and fanned with 
her sunbonnet, and stamped her foot 
on the floor, and altogether was not a 
very good or mild-looking little girl; 
and it was fortunate she did not al- 
ways appear to such disadvantage, for 
in such case she would not bave been 
loved very much; but this morning 
something was wrong with her some- 
where, as it was very easy to see. 

‘*May be some other kitten would 
do,” suggested Julie. 

** No, I won’t have none but Susan 
Shaley’s, and I just mean to have it 
now. I will have it, you see if I don’t, 
Julie Stevens.” 

** But,” said Julie, **I have been 
thinking about what mammi told us 
yesterday. Don’t you know she said to 
wish for otber people’s things was cov- 
eting und breaking the tenth com- 
mandment, and —” 

**Yes, but then I don’t believe she 
meant cats and such things; it would 
be such fun to see kitty’s little white 
feet playing with strings, and to see 
her rolling all about the floor, and she 
has just no nails at all to scratch with, 
because she is so litle. [Iam going to 
tease somebody till [ get ber.” 

** Yes, but about the consmandment; 
I ’most know mamma wouid say you 
ought not to try to get Susan’s kitty 
against her will, and make ber ery.” 

‘** I cannot belp it; J must have her, 
and Susan won’t mind it much after it 
is over. She bas a rabbit and three 
dolls, and don’t need her half as much 
as I do, because, you see, [ on!y have 
Eliza Jane — and her nose is broken — 
and Josephine, with not a bit of any- 
thing alive to play witb.” 

‘* Bat, if it is wrong to get it?” 

«OF course, Julie Sievens, you know 
I would not get it if I thought it was 
wrong. The commandment don’t mean 
eats, and mamma never in the world 
thought of them either.” 

** Well, I want a kitty; but Ido not 
want it so very much as to covet Su- 
san Shaley’s.” 

Bella looked serious, and seemed to 
be thinking a great deal, as she said: 
“Pm sure it is no harm only to want 
the. kitty and get some one to give her 
tome. To be sure, Susan would cry; 


The commandment don't say a sera 
of a word about kittens or cats. 
says: * Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s house, nor his maid, nor his ox, 
nor his ass —” 

‘* Nor anything that is his,” chimed 
in a soft little voice from up io the cor- 
ner of the shop Window, where five- 
year old Minnie was nestled, hard at 
work making odd figures intended to 
form a sample. 

‘Sure enough!” exclaimed Bella, 
holding her sun-bonnet suddenly still, 
and standing with her finger pressed 
to her lip for an instant; and then, 
reaching up into the shop window to 
give Minnie a kiss —‘‘ sure enough; 
Pll not go to Susan Shaley’s; [1l try 
very hard not to wish—I see ‘any- 
thing that is his’ means cats!” — N. 
Y. Observer. 





igs “ 
A friend of the writer, just dead, 
would never tolerate evil-speaking in 
his presence, always saying, ‘‘ don’t 
take the judge’s chair.” Another, when 
evil is spoken against another, says, 
‘*go on; I am ready to hear; only, 
remember I shall go at once to the 
person and tell bim all you say of him.” 
Another used to exclaim, “stop the 
trial till we send for the accused, and 
hear what he has to say for himsel!.” 
— Newman Hall. 





SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
My whole consists of 49 letters. 
My 21, 6, 9, 4, —14, 3, 46, 38, — 44, 42,8, 5, 
—"39, 34, 7, 11. —41, 12, 35, 33, — 18, 22, 40, 
16, and 45, 10, 20, 36, are Bible animals. 
My 4, 31, 49, 14, —37, 25, 17, 2, 25, and 27, 
3, 28, 47, 15, $2, are books of the Old Testa~- 
ment. 
My 24, 13, 19,80, 48, denotes household 
goods sometimes. 
My 1, 16, 10.48, 28, is a compound metal 
often spoken of in Scripture. 
My 37% 7, 19, 26, 36, 40, 7, 8, is water flow- 
ing. E. R. 


Auswer to last week’s enigma: “But 





grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
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The Farm and Garden, 


gELRECTED FOR ZION’S HERALD, 


WueERE CARRIAGES SHOULD BE 
Kept. — Lhere is # common and very 
yexations complaint from parties who 
store their carriages in the same build- 
ing with their horses, or in damp car- 
riage-houses, OF poor varnish. This 
will happen even ufter the very best 
material and varnish has been used. 
Then the owner blames the poor paint- 
oy, “* who bas endured the stifling fumes 
Lclose varnish reom, trying his best,” 


snd also informs the buildex that he is 
using a vile trash instead of a gaod 

eable varnish, when in mest eases 
they are both inneeent; for no varnish 
evet was made or ever can be made 


that will stand the steam arising in a 
le where the horses are kept. 
contact with alkalis, are 
pore or less readily converted into 
soap, soluble in water (among the 
most °asily saponified oils is linseed, 
used largely in the manufacture of var- 
nish), which, when shaken up with a so- 
lution of ammonia unites with the alka- 
li, forming a thick so'wion of soft soap. 
Ammonia isa gas, and eecurs in the air 
wherever organic. fermentation is in 
progress. Whenay irnished carriage 
is exposed to an @ mosphere ef ammo- 
nia, arising from manure or decaying 
vegetable matter, the alkali unites with 
the oil of the varnish, forming an al- 
most imperceptible filament of soap, 
which, when the carriage is washed, 
dissolves in the water and is removed, 
leaving a fresh surface to be again acted 
on by the ammonia, so that the oil is 
eradually removed from the varnish, 
jeaving the brittle gam to look like ros- 
in, and crumble away, 

Therefore, a dry, clean ecarriage- 
house, entirely separated from the sta- 
ble or stable manure, is the first thing 
required; and, secondly, to have it re- 
varnished when it is required, ‘* not the 
house, but the carriage,” for there is 
nothing saved by letting a carriage ran 
three or four years Without varnishing, 
andthen spend five times the amount 
in having it repnired. In fact, a ear- 
riage that isused continually should be 
varnished onee a year. — Coachmakers’ 
International Journal. 


stal 
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CULTIVATING THE Waite Asi. — 
As the value of the white ash for tim- 
ber is so well known, it may seem al- 
most superfluous to name it. There is 
scarcely a farm implement, from a 
rake-handle to a reaper or mower, of 
which the tough white ash does not 
form a part. But the cultivation of 
this valuable tree bas been, and is still, 
sadly neglected, in regions where good 
timber for the purpose named is and 
ever will be needed. The time must 
goon come when the implements re- 
quired for agricu’tural purposes on the 
far western prairies will be manfae- 
tured there, and good timber must be 
had; therefore, it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to see that a prof- 
itable market will soon exist far away 
from the present source of supply. The 
eultivation of such timber is like money 
put out at compound interest, and a 
mun investing a very small sum at 
first, will soon find himself the possess- 
sor of large and constantly increasing 
capital. The white ash is a tree easily 
grown from seed, which may be ob- 
tained in unlimited quantities, and very 
cheaply. 
easily transplanted wiihout fear of loss, 


The seedlings may be very 


and they will succeed in almost any 
At first the seedlings 
ppear to make slow progress, in com- 
irison with eotton- woods and willows, 
yut when fairly established their growth 
s rapid, and in every way satisfactory. 
s soon as the trees are a few inchesin 
iameter, the timber is ready for use, 
nd thenceforward continue to increase 
ith age. Farmers who are in need, 

are likely to be, of good timber, 
ould not neglect the cultivation of 
is most valuable tree. — Andrew S. 
idler. 


good rich soil. 


PREVENTING ROT 1N POTATOES. — 
the year 1850 the writer of this was 
aged, in a small way, in the agri- 
tural line —that is, he was spread- 
himself on a one-acre lot in the old 
State, his principal crop, in pros- 
ive, being potatoes, which for sey- 
previous years had suffered greatly 
h the rot. Feeling naturally anx- 
to secure, if possible, the fruits of 
is labor, he resorted to the following 
a ‘‘ preventive” against the fell de- 
yer, with the results here stated: 
a half hogshead, partially filled with 
er, he put 20 pounds of the flour of 
hur, letting the tub stand open to 
sun and air for three or four days 
Vious to use, stirring it up well sey- 
times each day; then cutting up 
seed potatoes into very small 
es, he subjected them to the sul- 
r bath for 48 hours, stirring the sul- 
r well up from the bottom of the 
at the time of putting them in, 
r which they were planted in hills 
he usual way. Result: a crop of 
toes that elicited the commenda- 
of a freshly imported Irishman, 
dug them, entirely free from rot, 
le others not so treated suffered 
y, as did the potatoes in the neigh- 
ood generally. It will hardly do 
ild a theory or base a fact upen a 
experiment. So satisfactory 
he result, however, that I shall 
my potatoes in the same way this 
nt season, or in the neighborhood 
| sprinkle sulphur over their tops. 
urn it in different parts of the 
— <A Farmer, Warren Co., Penn. 
ER THE INSECTS. —A writer in 
neh horticultural journal relates 
suggestive experience: ‘ After 
set I place in the centre of my or- 
rd an old barrel, the inside of which 
ave previously well tarred. At the 
ttom of the barrel I place a lighted 
op. Insects of many kinds, attracted 
the light, make for the lamp, and 
ile cireling round it strike against 
sides of the barrel, where, meeting 
th the tar, their wings and legs be- 
e so clogged that they: fall helpless 
be bottom. In the morsing I ex- 
ine the barrel, and frequently take 
of it ten or twelve gallons of cock- 
ers, which I at once destroy. A 
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few pence worth of tar employed in 
this way will, without any farther trou- 
ble, be the means of destroying innu- 
merable numbers of these insects, 
whose larv@ are amongst the most de- 
structive pests the gurdener or farmer 
has to contend against.” 

WINTERING BLACKSERRIES. — Mr. 
P. C. Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has discovered that blackberries and 
raspberries will not usually winter kill, 
unless the ground is cultivated Jate in 
summer, The ground should be eulti- 
yated in Spring, and then allowed to 
run up to weeds. Cultivated bluckber- 
ries will winter as well as wild ones. 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


Mr. Spurgeon is afflicted again with 
his gout, and has gone to the Continent 
for a few weeks of rest and change of 
scene, 

The Rev. Howard Osgood, D. D., has 
resigned the Professorship of Old Tes- 
tament Interpretation in the Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 

The Christian Intelligencer states 
that it finds the record of « single week 
to be a total ef over 8,000 admissions 
to the Churches in some four or five 
denominations. 


The clergymen of New Haven re- 
monstrated against the selling of Sunday 
papers, and the Chief of Police has al- 
reudy ordered the newsboys to stop the 
business. 


An exchange says that ‘‘a Dabuque 
distillery has got converted, and is how 
run as a flouring mili” — a good type 
of genuine conversiun. 

The Congregationalist says, please 
credit Amherst College with having 
produced more ministers, in proportion 
tothe number of its graduates, than 
can be claimed by any other collége in 
the country. 


The late Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brain- 
tree, Mass., and father of the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, L. L., deposiied 
#600 with a Boston life insurance com- 
pany in 1826. At the time of his death 
it had grown to over $10,000. 


An exchange says that there is 
searcely a daily paper now in Boston 
which does not give more space to the 
pulpit than the theatre, taking one 
weck with another. A fact, worth 
thinking of. 


Bishop Andrews dedicated a new 
Methodist Episcopal church at Weeping 
Water, Nebraska, January 13. Cost 
$7,000 — a fine structure. Thecongre- 
gation nobly gave at the dedication 
$3,000, about $1,000 in excess of the 
debt. 


So much does Queen Victoria care 
for the comments of the Engiish papers 
on her participation in a Presbyterian 
communion serviee, that she has ap- 
pointed Dr. Taylor, the clergyman who 
officiated, a royal chaplain. 

Rey. Paolo Grassi, Cancn of the Ba- 
silica di Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, 
has renounced the Romish faith, and 
been baptized and admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper in the Baptist Chapel at 
Rome. It is stated that attempts have 
been made by Papists to poison him. 

The Pacific Christian Advocate says, 
that the annual running expenses of all 
tbe Churches and Sunday-schools -ot 
Portland, Oregon, inciuding pastors’ 
salaries, do not exceed $20,000, while 
the liquor-saloons of. the city reveive 
not less than $200,000. 

The cloister building of the great 
Franciscan Convent in the city of Mex- 
ico, once the residence of tour tbhou- 
sand monks, is now occupied by the 
Methodist Church, and was dedicated 
to the worship of God on Christmas 
Day. 


And now there is another offense 
against the canons. Rey. Dr. Porteus, 
aclergyman of the English Church, 
from London, recently preached in Dr. 
Duryeu’s pulpit in Brooklyn, and noth- 
ing has been said about it! Where is 
the late missionary bishop of Zinzibar ? 

Dr. Beke, the English ‘traveler, re- 
ports that he has discovered the true 
Mount Sinai, which is situated a day’s 


journey northeast of Akaba, Arabia, 


and is 500 feet above the level of the 
sea. The doctor found remains of ani- 
mals that had been sacriticed, and also 
discovered Sinaitic inscriptions, which 
he copied. 

The General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church has in India four male and one 
female missionaries, fiffeen native 
agents, and thirty-six school teachers. 
On the 21st of October last the first na- 
tive missionary was ordained at Guntur, 
in the presence of nearly three thousand 
native Christians. 

At Satara, in the Mahratta mission 
field, the missionary’s wife has been 
able to gather heathen women of every 
caste, and even Mussulmans, into her 
sewing class. Having by this means 
interested them, she closes her meeting 
with a hymn and a talk about Chris- 
tianity. 

Two new places of worsbip were 
opened in Boston on Sunday, the 15th 
—the vestry of the First Reformed 
Presbyterinn Church, on the corner of 
Ferdinand and Isabella Streets, and 
the chapel of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Dr. Robbins’, on Boyl- 
ston Street. 


The Chicago Advance, referring to 
the general and generous support of 
the religious institutions of that city, 
says, ‘‘since the fire every church 
burned has been either rebuilt, en- 
larged and beautified, or is in the pro- 
cess. Chicago is the hotbed of thrifty 
mission Sunday-sehools.” 


A letter reached St. Louis, reading, 
‘‘suppose you have Rev. Hammond 
with you yet. Send bim to St. Jo. 
We need him in Northwest Missouri — 
all dead!” The Jnlerior replies, ‘if 
that is so, they need a greater than 
Hammond; the Holy Spirit makes 
alive the dead.” Good advice, that. 


The Friends in Bartholomew County, 
Indiana, have recently had a great re- 
vival. The meetings each day were 
attended by from three to five hundred 
persons. All denominations joined 
heurtily in the good work, and the re- 
sult was grand beyond expectation. 
One hundred and thirty persons pro- 
fessed conversion. 


The new premises of the Fiji Islands 
Training Institution, of the Wesleyan 
mission, were opened at Navuloa in 
in March last. About 4000 chiefs and 
people, from all parts of the group, 
were present. An address was made 
by the king, who “rejoiced greatly in 
the institution.” The namber of pu- 
pils this year is fifty-five. The namber 
of nominal Christians in the group of 





islands has risen 109,000. 


The Episcopal Convention at Mil- 
waukee, after an exeited discussion, in 
which Dr. De Koven was arraigned for 
extreme rituahsm bordering on Ko- 
manism, proceeded to ballot for a new 
Bishop of Wisconsin, nominating Dr, 
De Koven on the fourth ballot. The 
laymen refused to confirm bim, and a 
pew man will be put in the field. 


The preparations for the approach- 
ing Church Congress in Edinburgh are 
progressing, savs the Churchman. Sev- 
eral eminent English dignitaries will 
attend, and the range of topies will em- 
brace some of the biguest interest to 
Churchmen. As at present arranged, 
meciings will be held Mav 18th to the 
20th, und a conversazione wili close the 
series on the evening of the 21st. 


In connection with the recent depart- 
ure of Dr. Hanlin from Constantinople, 
on his return to the United States, the 
English and American residents of Be- 
bek signalized their sense of obligation, 
and estimation of his and Mrs, Hamlin’s 
character, by presenting to them a ser- 
vice of silver plate of most beautiful 
construction, and to him a valuable 
gold watch. 


The prison reformers are continuing 
their work in the Michigan State Prison. 
The latest plan includes the abolition 
of the odious striped clothing. Be- 
sides, the prisoners are to be allowed 
to correspond with their friends. Those 
who are uneducated are to be tanght; 
and, when liberated, each man is to 
receive a suit of clothes, $10 in money, 
with whatever he has earned by over- 
work, 


Rev. Dr. F. S. De Hass, the newly- 
appointed U. S. Consul to Jerusalem, 
was met at Emmaus by a delegation ot 
the consulates of different nations and 
officers of the Turkish army. The 
Grand Paeha sent his own burse, richly 
caparisoned, for him to ride into the 


city, and honored bim with a call the 
day after his arrival. Many Jewish 


patriarchs and rabbis also called, and 
expressed their intentien of illuminat- 
ing the city in his honor. 


At a recent conference of Baptist pas- 
tors in New York, the subject of the 
dedication of infants to God asa substi- 
tute for baptism, was diseassed. One 
brother cited a case in which he was 
asked to baptize a child who was dying. 
He complied so far as to take the babe 
in his arms and ask God's blessing upon 
it. Another remarked that it was not 
so much the sprinkling of their children 
that parents seek, as something to be 
done which shall satisfy their own 
scruples, the child being constructively 
benefited. He therefore made it a 
regular practice to take the children in 
his arms and pray for them and over 
them. 





. . enema 
Obituaries, 


Miss Lizzie S. HAstinas, only child 
of Capt. Hastings, of East Woodstock, 
Conn., died in great peace, Sept. 15, 
1873, aged 16 years and 4 months. 

tler sickness was short, and full of 
suffering; but her patience proved the 
power of graceto support to the last, 
She fell asleep in Jesus, and is new 
enjoying that building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. She was a lovely young 
lady, and the deep sorrow which per- 
vaded the hearts of the people on the 
oveasion of her funeral, showed how 
highly she had been esteemed. We 
miss her in the sanctuary; we miss ber 
in the choir; we miss ber in the Sab- 
bath-school ; we miss her in the village ; 
but our loss is her gain. 


Curtis Haru died in Blandford, 
Mass., Sept. 25, 1873, aged 80 years. 

Father H. for more than fifty years 
was an active member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this place. He 
lived his religion daily, and showed in 
his countenance the peace he carried 
within. Devoted to the Church and her 
interests, he did what he could to ad- 
vance them. He leaves a good testi- 
mony behind him, and bis memory will 
ever be precious to the people here. 
His death was very sudden, ocecur- 
ring in the midst of a three days’ meet- 
ing at the old church on Beach Hill, 
where he wor-hiped for many years. 
He went as it were from a glorious 
prayer-meeting to the uninterrupted 
company of the blessed. We could but 
suy at his funeral, ‘* Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” BF. Hi. 
Blandford, Mass., Feb. 6, 1874. 


Passed to rest, from Damariscotta, 
Me., Dec. 9, 1873. Mary E., daughter 
of Theron W. Harrington, aged 25 
years. 

Hers had been a life of peculiar suf- 
fering. From an early day disease had 
been hopelessly fastened on her, and 
mind and body felt its blight. She 
had therefore lived another life than 
most girls, shut out from active pur- 
suits; yet in her hours of release 
from pain, she enjoyed life with a 
keen relish. But a marked thing was 
her prayerful conscientiousness. She 
dreaded all wrong, she feared the ap- 
pearance of untruth, and loved all 
things heavenly. Before disease pre- 
vented, she delighted to be in the 
prayer-meeting and Sunday-school, and 
sang with wonderful sweetness the 
songs there sung. The last years of her 
life were naturally uneventfal, ae they 
were spent in the quiet of home, and 
were more snd more under the shadow 
of her sickness; but she was prayerful 
and trusting to the last. Her ‘last dis- 
tinct words were prayer; and givirg 
herself into the hands of ber Father, 
she quietly passed out to know what it 
is to wake beyond the mo pain. 


Mrs. Brsst& KENNINGTON, eldest 
daugbter of Rev. S. Leader, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dee. 30, 1873. 

With the deceased I had only a lim- 
ited personal acquaintance, and contine 
myself to a few facts received from her 
parents. Mrs, K. was born in Brook- 
lyn, May 2, 1850, and therefore was in 
her 24th year at the time of her death. 
At the Yarmouth Camp-meeting of 1867 
she professed ecnversion, and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
As a student at Wilbraham, a singer in 
the different choirs where ber lot was 
east, and also as a Sabbath-school 
teacher in Boston and elsewhere, und 
as an associate, she made many warm 
friends. Cheerfulin nature, she drew 
around her many whom others would 
repulse, 

A little more than a year ago she 
was united in marriage with a worthy 
young man, who, just as life was full of 
hope and promise, was left sadly alone. 
The numerous friends of ber parents 
and husband will sigh at this sadden 
death, from whom, I trust, many a 
prayer will be offered for the deeply 


Rutn Doveras died in Lancaster, 
N. U., dan. 7, aged 69 years. 

Si-ter D. was one of the ** salt of the 
earth.” Long a member of the Church, 
she showed berself a real disciple ot 
Him who was * meek and lowly in 
heart.” Storms did not keep her from 
the house of God. By unusual seif- 
denial she always had something to 
give to the charities of the Church; 
uad in every way her influence was 
helpful, blessed. Home daties, multi- 
plied and difficult, found her always 
active and faithful. With impaired 
vision, caused by illness in childhood, 
she read, studied the Bible, was famil- 
iar with its blessed truths, and showed 
in ber life the fruit of her study and 
devotion. A few days of illness, and 
she was where sin and sorrow are un- 
known, Her memory is precious. 

0 


Lancaster, N. H., Feb. 9, 1874. 


HvuLpan, wife of Amos McEntire, 
died iu Fryeburg, Me., Jao. 10, aged 21 
years, 

Sister McE. was converted, and joined 
the class about three years ago; but 
moving where it was not convenient, 
she had not joined the Charch, but had 
lived a Christian life. She was very 
gentle, and much beloved by all who 
knew her. She died very sudden, leav- 
ing a ehild about three weeks old. 


Died, in Harpswel!, Me., Jan. 22, 
Josepn P. Breer, aged 71 years. 
Brother B, was one of the many who 
neglect the subject of religion in early 
life; he was also one of the few who 
zive their hearts to the Saviour so late 
in life. He was converted at the age ot 
57, under the labors of Brother Nathan 
Andrews, and united with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Chureh of this place. His 
last sickness was of a distressing char- 
acter; a cancer ended his mortal ex- 
istence. In our pastoral visits he al- 
ways appeured to be wonderfully sus- 
tained by the grace of God. * Death 
was swallowed up in victory.” His 
sufferings are over, and he is ut rest. 
L. G. DuDLEY. 


Died, in Plymouth, N.H., Jan. 26, 
1874, Mary A., wife of Seth Doten, 
aged 68 vears and 10 months, 

Sister D. was among the number, of 
whom few now remain, who united to 
form the first Methodist Society in 
Plymouth village. She was converted 
in 1827, baptized by Father Blodgett, 
and joined the little Church at West 
Piymouth. Through all the years ot 
her Christian life, extending over al- 
most half a century, her course was 
‘* uniform, faithful, and consistect.” She 
was amiable in disposition, retiring in 
menner, a devoted wife aud mother, 
and a beloved member of the, Church. 
During ber painful and protracted sick- 
ness of nearly two years, her taith was 
often severely tried; and though at 
times the way seemed dark, and sbe 
shuddered at the thought of leaving 
home and loved ones, the words of the 
Master, ‘*My grace is sufficient for 
thee,” sustained her in every trial. 
Faith gloriously triamphed, and calmly 
und sweetly she fell asleep in Jesus, 
‘*Happy!” was the last word that 
dropped from her lips, us she passed 
over the river. Her sorrowing hus- 
band, with whom she had lived for 
more than forty years, two daughters, 
und one son mourn her loss. May the 
consolations of the gospel of Christ be 
theirs in this hour of deep affliction. 
MArsHAg: 49 WH, of Searsport, Me., 
died at his residence, Jan. 30, 1874. He 
would have been 63 years of age the 
third day of Mareb next. 

Ile was born in Brownfield, Me., 
bnt for the last forty-five years has re- 
sided in this town, For about thirty 
years he has been an honored member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
sickness was short, his death triump5- 
ant. With hearts of sorrow we bade 
him farewell until we meet beyond the 
river. ‘* Our people die well,” 

L. L. Hanscom. 

Searsport, Feb. 9, 1874. 


Mrs. Harriet L. TowLe Rosert- 
SON was born in Burlington, Mass., 
March 8, 1799, and died in Bow, N. H., 
Feb. 11, 1874, aged neurly 75 years. 
She leaves to mourn her loss an only 
son and four daugbters, with their fam- 
ilies. About thirty-one years ago she 
was awakened to a sense of ber sins, 
and through faith in Christ, our Lord, 
us her Saviour, she entertnined a hope 
of everlasting life. About fourteen years 
since she united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Bow, N. H., under 
the pastoral care of Rey. Truman Car- 
ter. She has humbly, patien:ly, and 
perseveringly maintained a Christian 
life and character in the midst of many 
trials and bodily sufferings. 
Her faith and hope continued stead- 
fast to the close of her life. The sulva- 
tion of ber relatives and neighbors were 
matters of her earnest solicitude and 
prayers. As her life ebbed, her bope 
brightened, and she felt desirous to de- 
part and be with Jesus, She said to 
her daughter, *‘ 1 long to go and be 
with my Saviour.” O:ten was she beard 
to say in prayer, ** Lord, take me to 
Thyself in glory.” At last the hour 
came. Raised from her pillow, she 
suddenly expired in the arms of her 
son. Another soul, we trust, has heen 
forever saved through the atoning blood 
of the ever-blessed Redeemer. Thus 
**to die is gain.” 

Jonn W. MERRILL. 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 17, 1874. 


Turopore Eta, for fifty years a 
member of the Methodist Church, and 
for twenty-seven years connected with 
the St. Paul’s Church, Lowell, died in 
that city at the residence of his son, 
Rev. D. H. Ela, the 5th inst. He was 
also the father of Rev. Walter Ela, of 
the Providence Conference. 

D. H. Eta. 


Died, in Searsmont, Feb. 1, BALp- 
win Muzzy, aged 67 years. 

Brother M. was born in Spencer, 
Mass., Feb. 20, 1807, moved with bis 
parents to Maine when a child, and re- 
sided in Searsmont upto the time of his 
decease, with the exception of three 
years spent in Rockport. He was noted 
in his youtbful days for bis correct de- 
portment, and at the age of 20, while at 
school at Kent's Hill, be gave bis heart 
to God, and soon after connected 
himself with the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. For forty-seven years he bas 
been a faithful and efficient member of 
the same. He left bebind bim the ex- 
ample of a pure, Christinn life, and 
gitts to the Church that will long re- 
mind her that he loved the gates of 
Zion, and that Jerusalem was bis cbief 
jey. As a citizen, his life was above re- 
prorch —a man of few words, * dili- 
gentin business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord.” He entered on the 
Cbristixn journey with a fixed princi- 
ple tv serve the Lord to the end of life. 
After a lingering «nd painfy) illness, he 
passed away in the trinmphs of faith, 





afflicted. Geo. W. BREWSTER. 





Danielsonville, Conn., Feb. 6, 1874. 


exclaiming, ‘* the end is glorion:.” 


PAIN- KILLER! 


FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 
Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer 


HAS. BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY 
OF CLIMATE, AND BYALMOST EVERY 
NATION KNOWN TO AMERICANS. 


It is the constant dompanion and estimable friend 
of the missionary and the traveler ou sea aud blanc, 
and no one should travel on our Lakes er Rivers 
without it, 

ithas been before the publie over thirty years, 
and probably bus a wider aud better reputation 
than any other proprieta: y medicine of the presents 
day. At this period there are but few unacquainted 
with the merits of the Pain-Kille: ; but whilie some 
extol it asa liniment, they know but little of its 
power in easing paiu when taken internally, while 
others use it internally with great success, but are 
equally iznorant of its healing virtues when ap- 
plied externally. We therefore wish to say to all 
that it is equally successfui whether used internal- 
ly or extervally, and it stands to-day unrivaled by 
ull the great catalogue of family medicines. It is 
sufcient evidence ofits virtues as a standard medi- 
ciue, to know that it is now used in all paits of the 
world and that lis sale is constant!y increasing. No 
curativeavent has had such wide spread sale er 
given such universal satisfaction. It isa purely 
vegetable compound, and perfectly sate in unskiilful 
bands, 

After thirty years’ trial, isstill receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
of the highest charaeter aud responsibility. Phy- 
sicians of the first respectability reeommend it as 
a most effectual preparation for the extinetion er 
pain. Itis not only the best remedy ever knows 
for Bruises, Cuts, Burns. ete., but for Dysentery or 
Cholera, or any sort ef bowel complrint, it is a 
remedy uvsurpassed fer efficiency and rapidity ef 
action. In the great cities of India, and other bot 
climates, it has become the Standard Medicine for 
al! such complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver 
Jomplaints aed other kindred disorders, For 
Coughs and Colds, Cauker, Asthma, aud Rheumatic 
difficulties, it has been proved by the must abun- 
dant and convineing testimony to be an invaluable 
m. dicine, 

Bewareg ali Imitatieons. 


The Pain-Kiiler isso'd by all respectable drag- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries, 

Prices — 25 cents, 50 cents and $1. per bettie. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 


No. 136 High street, Providence, R. I. 353 





A Source of Great Anxioty. 


My daughter has received great benefit frem the 
use of VEGETINE. Her deciining heaith was a 
source of yreut anxiety to ber triends. A few bot- 
tles of the VEGETINE restored ber health, strength 
and appetite. 


N.H. TILDEN. 


Ins. and Real Estate Agt., 49 Sears Building, 
Boston, Muss,, June 5, 1872. 


MOTHERS, READ THIs! 
A Great Blessing! 
Worth a Dollar a Drop. 


Mothers, are yonr lit#ie ones fretful? And is 
your patience almost exhausted in vain efforts to 
please tnem! I can sympathize with you, and cao 
tell you what wiil make your little ebiid quiet, give 
it good appetite, and procure for it hours of sweet, 
sound sleep. 

My little girl is two anda half years old; and 
during that time 1 have vot had two econseeutive 
nights’ rest. She has been siek a number of tinies 
aud no one seemed io know what was trovbling 
her. It was hard to hear her little fretful ery, and 
not know wi attodofur her. 1 doctored her for 
worms, but it did no good; and { was nearly tired 
out with sleepless n'gz'ts and trouble for some days. 
I heard of toe VEGETINE, and determined to try 
it. It proved a blessing to me and wy child. lt 
bas clansed from her stomach and boweis the 
sores which Kept gathering tocre; and now she 
sleeps soundly trom her bedtime until very late in 
the morning, Device a long Dap at mid-day. Her 
appetite is good; and, fo fact. she is like a different 
child. 1l often say, the true value of this nv dicine 
to me isa dollar adrop. Try it. C canse the hu»,ors 
from your children’s blood walle they are young. 
Ty it, and you wit join with me in calling ita 


wieat blessiug. 
MRS. ELLEN L. CLAPP, 


175 Tudor street. 
South Boston, July 10, [871], 


—_——— 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


The circulation of the blood is the life of the 
body, and its stoppage is death. We are healtby 
when the blood circulates freeiy; any interruption 
preventing its free course Is the commevecwr Dt of 
disease. * B ood is toe life of the flesh.” Can we 
expect to enjoy good health wren vad or corrupt 
bumors circulate with the blood, causing palin and 
disease; and these bumors bring depo-ited through 
the entire body produce pimples, eruptions, uleers 
indigestion, costivene-s, headache, neur«)gia, 
rheumatism, and numerous vther complaints? Ne 
disease cun be in the oody without first being gen- 
erated in t:e biood; and vo disease can por sibly 

in the body if the blood is pure, Itis of great im- 
portsnee to kuuew What medicine will purity avd 
renovate the blood, eradicate the disease, renew 
vitality, mentally and physically, and instil fresh 
vigor isto all the vital tunctions of the body, This 
medicine is the VEGETiINE, the great blood puri- 


er. 

It extends its influence into every part of the 
humap organism, commencing with its foundation 
correcting diseased action, and restoring vital 
powers, creating a healthy formation and pucifiea- 
lion of the vioon, driving out disease, and leaving 
Nature to perform its »:Jetteu task, 

VEGETINE is composed of Roots, Barks and 
Hervs. It is very picasunt to take; every child 
likes it. 

Sold by all Druggists. 366 





DR. WM. HALL’S 


BALSAM POR THE LUNGS, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CONSUMP- 
TIVE REMEDY. 


Consumption is NOT an ineurable disease, Phy- 
sicians assure us of this fact, it is onlv necessary 
to have the RIGAT KEMEDY, and the terrible 
malady can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEATS. relieves the or- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNE<* ACnO-8 THE LUNGS, and 
heals the lacerated and excuriated surfaees which 
the venom or the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 


It may not he to» late to effect a cure even afier 
the doctors have given you up. 


HALWU’S BALSAM ie sold everywhere, and may 
be had at wholesale of the PerorprirTtors JOHN 
F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medi- 
cine Wereh use, 8 and ¥ Culicge Place, New York. 
Price $1 per bottle. 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 
couUGHs, 
COLDS. 
PNEUMONA 
BRONCHITIS, 
ASTH 


MA, 
SPITTING OF BLOOD. 
CkOUP 


WHOOPING €OUGH, 


and allother diseases of the respiratory organs, 





Also Proprietors of Scovil"s Blood and Liver 
Syrup, Carbolic salve, Edey’s Troches, Oxygenated 
Bitters, Mott’s Liver Pills, etc., 

JOUN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


on 8 and 9 College Place, New York: 





True Merit 


RRONCHIAL TROCHES,” be ve been before the public 
many years. Each year finds the Troehes in some 
new, distant localities, in various parts of the world. 
Ing an article of true merit, when once used the 
value of the Troches is appreciated, and they are 
ke pt always at hand, to be “sed 4s occasion requires. 
For Covghs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, the 
Troches have proved their efficacy. For sale every- 
where, 8.6 


Appreciated — “‘ Brown’s 





12 per Cent. 


—AND— 


Nothing Safer than Land. 


We can invest money in Kansas, at 10 and 12 per 
cent, accerding to length of time, and colleet anda 
forward the interest semi-annually, witbout cost 
to the le.der, secured by lst mortgage on real es- 
tate worth from two to four times tee amount of 
the loan. We bave tor sale $8000, of good 10 per 
cent. county bonds. We will pay taxes for non-resi- 
dents, redeem lands sold for taxes. purehase lands 
for parties at very low rates,or invest money as 
persons may desire. Best of references zivew. 
John D. Knox & Co. Bankers, Topeka, Kansas. 
By consent reference is msde to Rey. J. W. Hauil- 


Steamers. 


—_—_ 


Fares and Freights Reduced, 
Arrangement for Season of 1873. 


between Bosten ard Bangor. 


Fare Only $3, 


Steamer Cambridge, 


Capt. J. P, JOHNSON, Capt. W. R. ROIX, 


and intermediate lamfings on the Penobscot River 
every MONDAY, TUBSDAY, TAURSDAY ane 
rBy te Bad ae o'clock | te 

i leave agor for Sten every MONDAY 
WEDNESDAY. RSDAY and SATURDAY 
atlliA M., toudbiug a all the usual landings or 
river and bay, 


Fare from BANGOR, HAMPDEN, WINTER: 
PORT and BuCcKSPORT, to Lowell, $4. 
Loomis Tayaon, Agent, Bangor, Me. 


ee W. 8B. HAsacrine, 18 Fostor’s Whart Bosten 





NEW LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON and NEW YORE 
VIA STONINGTON. 


Will commence WEDNESDAY, July 2. 


Train will feayve Boston and Providence Ralflroad 
Station at 3 Peluck P, M.. duily, except Saturday, 
an on Sunday at 7.30P.M.,con ecting at Stoning- 
ton with the new and magnitcent Stesmer “ Kbode 
Island.” arriving in New York at6 A, M. 

Returning, wH) leave New york from Pler foot 
= stseet, ast River, at 2.30 P. M., daily, except 

undsy. 

Tickets, Berths and Staterooms secured at Boston 
aud Providence Railruad Station and at 82 Wash- 


ington ary ICT 
JF. WwW. CHARDSON, Agent. 
B.S. BABOOCK, Prest. Stonington Steamboat Co., 





~ Normal Outline Series, 


Outlining and Teaching. Normal 
elass Outlines on Teaching. By Rrv. 
JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D., LL. D. 
Flexible muslin covers, - - 25 cts. 
Outlines of Christain Hvidences. 
By Rev. JOgerH ALDEN, D. D., LL. 
D. Flexible muslin, - - 325 cts. 


Outlines of Bible History. By 
J. F. Hurst, D. D. Flexibie muslin, 50 cts. 
Outlines of Theology. By L. T. 
TOWNSEND, D. D., author of 
“Credo,” “Sword and Garment,” 
and “‘ God-man.” Flexible muslin, 50 cts. 
Any of the above sent, per muil, on re- 
eeipt of price. Address JAMES P. MAGEE, 
88 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, 
329 


New Books! New Books! 


—0-0-0— 

ISRAEL IN BGYPT; or, Egypt's Place 
among the Ancient Monarchies. With 
200 Illustrations. By Edward I. Clark. 
8vo. Price, $5.00. This magnificent work, 
by its rich and abundant pictorial illustra- 
tions, as well as by its graphic descrip- 
tions, brings us alive into the Egypt of the 
Exodus. The temples, home-life, the 
great River, the arts and trades, the reli- 
gion, the history, are all brought before 
both the bodily and the mental eye. 

It 1s also a really elegant book in its en- 
tire make-up. Heavy tinted paper, beau- 
tiful illustrations, handsome bold type, 
gilt top and sides. Just the thing fora 
holiday present, or a present to a pastor, 
superintendent, or teacher; one that will 
be highly prized and prove exceedingly 
useful as a work of reference. 


PHGENICIA AND ISRAEL. An Histori- 
eal Essay. By Augustus S. Wilkins, M. 
A. 204 pages, tinted paper, cloth, $1.00. 
To the student of Bible history this book 
will at once commend itself. The author 
understands his subject thoroughly, and 
writes in a clear and pleasant style. 
Teachers who are following the course of 
the International Series of Bible Lessons 
will do well at this time to read this work ; 
it will aid them much. 


LIFE-STORY of Rev. Davis Wasgatt 
Clark, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Compiled from origi- 
nal sources, By Rev. Danie! Curry, D. D. 
Price, $1.50. Dr. Curry’s life of 
his college-mate, Bishop Clark, was a 
labor of love, and is done with life and 
power. It is written in the author’s ner- 
vous style, with a free expression of 
opinions, in most of which he and the 
Bishop mainly agreed. The work will 
have a run. — Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view. 


THE STORY OF A WONDERFUL LIFE; 
Or, Pen Pictures of the most Interesting 
Incidents in the Life of John Wesley. 
By Daniel Wise, D. D. Illuminated title- 
page. Illustrated. 16mo. Plain cloth, 
$1.25. Gilt, $1.50. 


THE ARENA AND THE THRONE. By 
Dr. L. T. TOWNSEND, Author of 
** Credo,” ete., 12mo. Cloth, Price, $1.50. 
The Arena and the Throne is the most in- 
tensely interesting and the most original 
of Dr. Townsend’s publications. 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON. Fifty- 

Two Brief Sermons. _ By J. Baldwin 

Brown. 12mo. pp. 444, Price, $2.00. 

KELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 
For Sale by 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


370 88 Bromfield St., Boston. 


FOR VESTRY USE. 


The best books for vestry use are 
TRIBUTE OF PRAI*E, by Da. TounsEe 
Priee, $1, or $10 per dozen, 

Psalter edition $1.25, or $12 per “ozen. 
REVIVALAST, by J. 


very hatest edition. 
dozen. 


DEVOTIONAL OHIMES, by Asa Hvte: 
new and good, Price, 7icents. $7.20 per dozen. 


HALLOWED SONGS, by Paituirs. Price, 
75 eenss, or $6 per dozen. 

WINNOWED HYMNS, by C. C. McCaABE. 
Board covers; $3.00 per don. VPaper $2.40. 


“SELECT MYMNS,” prepared by Dr. E. 
TOURJER, an8vo,. Pamphlet, of 16 pages, Price, 
$5.00 per 100, Just the thing totn'rodzce and 
make congregational singing successful. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 33 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS 


BONDS of COUNTIES, CITIES and TOWNS, 
Combining the advantages of 


Security, Cenvertibility and Large 


Profit 

Experience, sustaine hy the highest judicial au- 
thority, bas established this ela-s of securities as the 

SAFEST OF INVESTMENT. 

Huving devoted years to this speci» ity enables us 
to seleet these boues with d seriminating care. and 
to recommend such with ¢ -nfidence. Send for cir- 
eulars, price lists and further in“urmatiou to 
A. W. REASL?. 





12mo. 





The 
9 per 


HILuMAN, Esq. 
Price, $1.00, or 











ton, 16 Temple 8t , Boston, Mass. 336 


DEALERS IM MUNICIPAY BONDS 
; . BON s 
Zicew il Wall St., New York. 


Sanford’s Independent Line 


Two Steamergon the Route. Four Trips a Wee:, 


Steamer Katahdin 


Wit leave Poster’s Wharf Boston, for Rangur 


“EVERY SABBATH? 


By T. C. OO KRANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday--Schools. 


All over the land schools that have becn using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, 
or any of the popular books issued by Our house, 
confidently look to the publishers for a 


New Sabbath-School Music Book 
For 1874. 


cf like merit and usefulness, We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH.” 


Acollection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MU- 
SIC, fully equal to if not better thaa any before 
published. 


“ EVERY SABBATH.” 


WILL SATISFY EVERY 


Sabbath-School. 


In preparing “* EVERY SABRATH.” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure scngs 
adapted 10 the Wants of kethold ane young. Sinele 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.60, 
Published by, 


John Church & Co., 


263 Cincinnati, O, 


A NEW IDEA, 


A 
WILSON 
SHUTTLE 
SEWING 
MACHINE 
FOR 
NOTHING! 
FARMERS, 
MERCHANTS, 
MECHANICS, 
EVERYBODY! Send your name and 
Post Office address to us, and receive 
circulars giving full particulars for pro- 
curing a WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE without 
paying for it. NEEDLES FOR ALL SEW- 
ING MACHINES for sale. 5 cents each 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
vAT 


622 Washington 8t., BOSTON, MASS, 











PATENT 





PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


or 


The most approved styles, 


Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


63 Union St., Boston. 
192 





S. HONT, 


Merchant Tailor, 


BAS 


Removed to Wesleyan Bullding, 


36 Bromfield Street, Room 1, 


Where he will keep censtantly on band a first-class 
stock of Woolen cloths, of all kinds. Garments 
made to order on snort notice, in the best style, 
Also, Baynum’s celebrated shirt patterns fur- 
nished, and -hirts wade to order. All are invited 
to call. 222 


190 WEST FOURTH ST., 
CONCINNATI, = 
on gy eg rt 


ments with all Religious, Agricuitural, and other 
newspapers. 100 tf 





DVERTISING 
GENT. 





WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


This beautiful hall is so located that it is 
from noise at any hour of the day. 


free 
Will accommo- 
date easily 400 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, et®& Only one fight of stalis from 
the street. 

For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street, 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janitor, 

July 20, tt 








[EsTABLIs# ED, 1343. 





WEBB & TWOMBLY’S 


Premium 
Chocolate, Cocoa, & Broma 


Have taken the highest award wherever exhibited 
They received the Medal of Special Award 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1872. 
For sale by all FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSIAH WEBB & CO., Milton, Ms. 
OFFICE: 48 Chatham St., Boston. 
96 tf 





DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN, 
Office 63 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 


TUESDAY, W*DNESDAY, ex- 
OuDAY atts from 9 A.M. to? P.M. Store 
open from 8 A. M. to6. P.M. every day. 

He may be found at bis residence. on North Sec- 
one St., next the Post Office, New Bedford, Thurs- 
days. where he will be happy to see his friends. 

r. Birmingham’s medicines can outy qe proanred 
at his office. Sent. 1,14] tf 101* 


MONEY 


samples. end full nartientvrs FRIEE. 


CER, 117 Hanover 8t., Boston. 





Made Rapidly with Stencil & 
Key Check outfits Catalognes, 
’ 8. M CPrrK- 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


THINGS THAT HAVE FREQUENT- 
LY HAPPENED. 


There are many persons who intend 
to insure their lives at some time. At 
any rate, they think so. For they al- 
ways say, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I’m going to in- 
sure.” If you ask them when, they tel) 
you next week, or next month, or next 
year; or they ‘“‘can’t say when!” Ifyou 
ask them the question, one, two, or 
three years hence, the answer may be 
the same. And so procrastination runs 
off with life and opportunity together, 
until, before they are aware, it is too 
late ; the season for insurance is past! 

We cannot avoid asking these peo- 
ple— why not insure at once? There 
certainly will be a time when it cannot 
be done? Itcannot be done when the 
fever sets in, or the seed of consumption 
has appeared, or an hereditary disease 
has palsied the hand and the head. As 
it cannot be done then, why not do it 
now? 

Some reply that ethey cannot afford 
to pay for an insurance now. That 
reason should rather teach a man the 
imperative necessity for insuring his 
life at once. And if he feels a difficul. 
ty in withdrawing such a trifle of his 


* income as the insurance premium is, 


let him reflect on the frightful condi- 
tion into which his sudden death would 
plunge his family! Others reply that 
they prefer to postpone any insurance 
until they can effect it for a large sum. 
‘But why they are too proud to take a 
peicy for a small sum, and not proud 
enough to protect their family from 
ever soliciting aid from charity, we can- 
not understand. The consequences of 
delay are never more dangerous than 
in the case of such people. 

Imagine the situation of aman who, 
having fallen sick, feels his energies 
daily failing, his resources for support- 
ing his family atthe same time deceas- 
ing, and no provision existing for their 
support after his death. With the 
pr’ spect of a speedy dissolution before 
’ ., he knows that those who are de- 

dent upon him must go forth to seek 
stance from the stony hearts of the 
ld! He can picture to himself the 
gsthat are to follew his death — 
same things that he has seen hap- 
to other families — his home broken 
his household goods scattered, his 
luct condemned by his friends, the 
of his children failing before the 
: shocks of poverty, and their re- 
t for bis memory disappearing 
x the influence of coutinual want 
suffering. It isan awful thing for 
an on his death-bed to consider. 
his family may have to hunger and 
tin order to provide him a decent 
Iture. But these things have been! 
‘have happened to many a man 
has put off a Life insurauce too 


ere was a merchant, a neighbor 
friend of mine, whom I urged to 
sured,”—writes an agent in Ohio, 
2 Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
nd he always replied ‘I intend to 
‘e my life in the Equitable pretty 
—just as soon as I can. But I 
do it now. Imust use all my 
ay in buying goods for my store.’ 
next day, after one of these conyver- 
ns he went to Cincinnati to buy 
3, and while making his purchases 
struck with paralysis. He was 
ed home in this helpless condition, 
I went immediately to see him. 
approached his bedside, he said 
ae: ‘Mr. Carter, are you a prophet? 
rht to have taken your advice and 
‘ed my life long ago. Why didn’t 
it, then? But it’s too late now” 
is, indeed, too late. He died, leay- 
t large family in poverty and in- 
ont estaate.” 
Ser acdchdenca one 
E INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 
merican Life insurance companies 
uttracting a considerable attention 
ingland at the present time. A 
nt number of the London * Law 
rnal” says: 
It seems not improbable that the 
insurance business in this eountry 
ibout to receive a new impetus, 
ng to the presence of one or two 
erican offices who now have branch 
‘blishments in Londor, and whose 
ling position and great success in 
United States clearly justify the ef- 
s they are making to attract the at- 
ion of the British public. The 
ount of Life insurance now in force 
he United States exceeds £400,000,- 
, created in something less than 
‘ty years; whilst in this country, to- 
r. the Life business is hardly more 
n £350,000,000, though the institu- 
1 has been in existence here for 
wly a century and a quarter. 
‘The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ty of New York has contributed 
gely to the above remarkable result, 
annual transactions for the last six 
ars having reached the enormous sum 
£10.000,000 or thereabouts. To 
aieve a success like this, much good 
magement, tact, and enefgy. must 
ve been developed, through some 
ght apprehend that with all this there 
s been a want of that cautious action 
rich is always the strongest bulwark 
ainst disaster. But we are pleased 
discover that there has been a firm 
‘atum of conservatism underlying the 
indation of the Equitable Society, as 
» learn from the united opinions of 
cee of the most prominent London 
tuaries, to whonia full statement has 
en presented of the condition of the 
ciety. ‘ 
* This ‘statement, with the opinions 
ereon,’ bas just been issued by the 
juitable Socicty, and bears the signa- 
re of Mr. Robert Tucker, president 
the Institute of Actuaries of London ; 
Mr. A. H. Bailey,vice-president ; and 
Mr. Thomas Bond Sprague, M. A., 
xe-president. Its value consists in 
3 emphatic manner in which these 
fitlemen recommend the Equitable to 
» insuring public; and to use their 
“n words, the Society is ‘ well worthy 
* confidence as an institution soundly 
ised, carefully conducted, and offer- 
¢ great advantages (o persons intend- 


**The company has established an 
office on Princes street, Bank, E. C., as 
well as agencies in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the principal towns in England.” 
We also notice that the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society attracts the attention 
of the London “ Investors’ Guardian.” 
This paper says: 
** The directors of this Society, which 
was established in 1859, and chartered 
on the 2nd May of that year, under an 
act passed by the Legislature of New 
York on 14th June, 1853, have, as a 
very appropriote introduction to their 
commencing assurance business in Lon- 
don, published a most elaborate state- 
ment of the protection which that 
statute gives to their life policy-holders, 
and a full account of the highly satis- 
factory condition (financially) of the 
Society, which is now transacting a 
large Life business in London and the 
provinces of Great Britain. 
‘Connected with this important sub- 
ject also are furnished the opinions of 
Mr. Robert Tucker, Mr. A. H. Bailey, 
and Mr. T. 8B. Sprague (three well 
known and talented actuaries, attached 
to leading Life offices here), to a series 
of interrogatories put to those gentle- 
men as tothe American laws of Life 
assurance, and the various features and 
practices of the Equitable Society of New 
York all of which are, after a most careful 
consideration, approved of by those 
authorities.” 











Business Notices, 


DR. E. D, SPEAR, 


Remarkable Cures 








much celebrated for his 


713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 


Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 
B3 





Drs. StRONG’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Electro- 
Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Move- 
ment Cure, and other facilities for the 
treatment of nervous, lung, female, and 
chronic diseases described in their cir- 
cular. 362 





‘NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston. 

Dr. John Ware’s celebrated VEGETABLE 

PuLaenane BALSAM, for Colds and Consumption. 
36 





-pD you ever see a chiid that did not have 
holes through the toes of his -hoes ? If you 

did they were pr«tectod by SILVER TIPS. ‘They 

never wear through at the toe. Try them. 368 





Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. — 
Dro psy.— The action of :these remedies on the 
blood, checks the too rapid effusion of the watery 
humors into the absorbents, and by equalizing the 
flow of the secretions, renders the disease compar- 
atively inactive, the Ointm nt penetrating through 
the pores of the skin, drains by evaporation the 
serum collected in the cellular tissue, and ultimate- 
ly performs a radical cure. Tho Pills purify the 
blood and strengthen the digestive organs. Sold 
a druggists at depot 78 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





A. S. FLAGG, Dentist. 
120 Tremont Street, 


873 BOSTON. 





AS INFALLIBLY AS SUSSHINE MELTS TUE 
SNOw, Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar loosens 
the dryest cough, removes tightness of the chest, 
cures cold in the head, relieves bronchitis, and re- 
stores the tone of the respiratory orgats. Crit- 
tenton’s, 7 Sixth Avenue. Sold by all Druggists 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 fninute, 
32 








Money Letters from Feb. 16 to 23. 


W M Ayers, L Austin. 

S M Bailey, E Barnett, L D Bentley, W L 
Brown, C B Besse, B C Blackwood, W W Bald- 
win. 

I Carter, H Crockett, B A Chase, 8S Crawford, 
J W Cecil, H G Clark, H Chandler, G E Chapman, 
J A Chapin. 

A Douglass, E E Dodge. 

L L Eastman. 

C H Faunce, J Fairehild, M E Fisk, L Fish, W 
Fox. 

H Halford, J Hawkes, G B Hannaford, G Hol- 
lis, 

E F Jones. 

J O Knowles{C A King, L Knowles. 

J B Longley. 

C O McCullock, H Mills, J Morse. 

F Nichols, C Nutter, A Noon, M W Nash, F C 
Newell. 

R Pritty, Perry Mason & Co, J Peterson, C T 
Peck. 

A W Rand, J W Russell, W 3 Robinson, 2, A 
Robinson, 8 Robinson. 

L Springer, G Shaw, 8 [Short, W A Smith, C 
Scofield, J W Spencer, H F Spencer, D Smith, — 
Skinner, C H Smith, 8 T Sweatman, S L Sweatt, 
H M Stevens, J K Sears. 

G A Tyrrill, A C Trafton, C W Totman. 

J H Vougbt. 

T B White, M Wight, G A Wright, E R Wood, 
H D Weston. 

C Young. 





Acknowledgments. 

Rev, A. Anderson and wife gratefully acknowl- 
edges a gratuity of $200 from the East Main Strect 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Norwich, Conn., at a 
social in the church parlors on the evening of 
Jan, 28, 


Rev. N. T. Whitaker, of Gloucester, acknowl- 
edges the reception from friends in the Elm Street 
Church and Soclety a beautiful gold watch, made 
in Waltham, 


Rey. B. M. Mitchel and wife gratefully acknowl- 
edge their obligations to their lady friends of East - 
port for a very nice silver cake basket, and a small 
sum of money, as the fruit of their Gbristmas tree, 
Also $100 in greenbacks, as part of the proceeds of 
their Christmas Fair. 





SHarriages, 








In this city, by Rev. J. W, Hamitton, Dec. 13, Ed- 
ward McCoiligan to Miss Aunie Moore, both of 
Boston; Jan.1, Andrew Baker to Miss Charlotte 
A. Baxter, Doth of B.; Jan. 8, Wm. A. Hines, of B., 
to Miss Mury E. Reynwlds, of Eastport, Me.; Jan. 
10, Nelson H. sherman to Miss Hawnab Gallagher, 
both of B.; Jan. 12, Michael Leonard to Miss Mary 
O. Grady, both of B.; Jan. 24, Jabez Dorman to 
Miss Caroline Donovan, both of B. 

In Swampscott, Feb. 12, by Kev. Samuel Roy, 
3 4 A. Martin to Miss Ella M, Eidridge, voth 


i=} 


In E. Weymouth, Nov. 26, by Rev. E. Tirrell, 
be ag B. Raymond to Miss Ei\a M, Tirrell, both 
oO . - 

In E. Harwich, Noy. 20, by Rev. GC. Stokes, Fill- 
more L. Rogers, of Brewster, to Miss Lydia A. 
Cahoon, of E. H.; Nov. 27, Watson J. Nickerson. of 

ct. H., to Miss Clarica M. Bearce, of W. Chatham: 
Dec. ll, Josiah C. Hopkins, of Orleans, to Miss 
Victoria B. Atkins, of Brewster. 

tn Hubbardston, Jan. 31, by Rey.T. B. Treadwell, 
Llewellyn A. Mariuer, of Boston, to Edna E, M. 
Tyler, of H. 

M In avinaien, Jum, ¢ Oe ew. C.F, Beton, B. P. 
‘rench, son of Bela French, esq., of E. We 
to Miss Alice Seabury, of A. $3 Are mer. 

In Cochituate, Feb. 8, by Rev. M. H. A. Evans. 
ee 5. Whitman to Lanetta G. Quimby, both of 

nason, 

In Westerly, R.L, by Rev. #. A Craftz, Oct. 4, 
Joseph Luffe to Emma J. Page, both of Greenville, 
Conn.; Oct, 4, Geo. P. Whaley to Aunie Mortimer, 
both of W.; Noy. 19, Edward Stanton to Jennie 
Champion, both of 8. Lyme, Conn.; Dec. 24. Wim. 
H. Noyes to Emily Riley, both of W.; Dec. 25, Hor- 
ace E. Blivin to Mary A. Day, both of W. 

In the same place, Jan. 13, by Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
of Haverhill, Mass., Hezekiah Wilcox, of Noank, 
Conn,, to Martha Bryant. of Oxford, Conn. 

In er ae bn ing Fe ys W. Black- 
man, Charles B, Weeks, y an, Mass. 
Miss Anna A. Weeks, of K. — Sonpree she 

In North Auburn. Me., Jan. 3, by Rev. Delano 
Perry. Horace B. Rich to Miss Ida M. Burrows, 
both of N. A. 

In Union, Conn., Feb, 10, Rev, G. W. Hunt, of the 
Providence Conference, to Miss Martha Crawford. 

In North Conway, N. H., Dec. 23, by Rev. O. T. 
Sinclair, Charles H. Emery to Mary E. Quint, both 
ere 1.8 H 

n Bartlett, N. H., Dec. 21, by the same. . 
Hall to E mica Thurston, both of B. wap 704 A 

In Alexandria, Oct. 17. vy Rev. Warren Applebee, 
Lucien B, Sargent to Miss Emma A. Rowen, both 
of Hebron, N. H, 

In Allenstown, N. H., Dec. 90. by Rev. J. Noyes, 





‘to insure.’ 


H..N. Forbush, of Philadeiphia, Pa., to Ellen H. 
Sargent, of A. 


Deaths. 








In West Shefford Pro 


Rite, and 6 months, formerly of Shelburne 








Church Begister. 


CAMP MEETING CATERERS. — Gentlemen 
wishing to rent privileges for catering at Hamil- 
ton Camp Meeting, in August next, are requested 
to apply by letter to 

Rev. WM. C. Hicu, Somerville, 
or to the care of JAMES P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield 
Street. Feb. 26 4t. 372 


THE WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY S0O- 
CIETY will be five years old in March. The New 
England Branch will hold its Annual Meeting on 
Wednesday, March ll, and celebrate its natal day 
in the evening of the same day. 

Ladies from all parts of New England are cor- 
dially invited to be present, 

See particulars next week. 

Mrs. L. H. DAGGETT, Rec. Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
The Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Managers 
will be held on Wednesday, March 4, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., in the Committee Room, 38 Bromfield Street. 
The Annual Meeting for the choice of officers,and 
other important business, at same place, at 2 P.M, 
A full attendance is requested, 

W. F. MALLALIEU, Secretary. 

















NOTICE, — The next meeting on the western 
part of Readfield District for the Promotion of 
Holiness, will be held at Livermore Falls, March4 
and 5, 1874. This meeting was postponed from Feb. 
4, on account of the iuclemency of the weather. 
Gro. R. WILKINS. 





PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE NOTICE. — 
Those who do not expect to be present at the 
session, will cunfer a favor by informing the under- 
signed at once. 

Candidates for Deacon’s orders will meet the 
Committee in the vestry, Tuesday morning, March 
24, at 10 u’clock. T. M. HOUSE. 





DEDICATION. — The dedication of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church at Wakefield, will occur Fri- 
day, Feb, 27,jat 2.p.m. Rev. Dr. L. D. Barrows, of 
Lawrence, will preach the sermon. Preaching in 
the evening by Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, of Boston, 
Brethrea of the ministry and membership are cor- 
dially invited to attend, 

Cc. L. McCourpy, Pastor. 





THIRD ANNUAL UANVASS. OF Y. M.C. AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS, — The fol- 
lowing is the arrangement for the remainder of 
February and first week of March: Westfield, 26, 
27; Greenfield, 28, March 1; Shelburne Falls, 3, 4; 
8. Deerfield, 5,6; Athol, 7, 8. 





LYNN DISTRICT CONFERENCE, — The Sec- 
ond District Conference for Lynu District for the 
year 1873-4, will be held at E. Saugus, March 17 and 
18, 1874, 

The Preachers (traveling and local), Exhorters, 
District Stewards, and Superintendents of Sab- 
bath-schools are members, and are requested to be 
present. 

‘PROGRAMME, — Tuesday evening, March I7, Ser- 
mon by Rev. A. Canoll. 

Wednesday morning, Reports from Charges; 
Miscellaneous Business, Afternoon, Granting of 
Licenses; Recommendations for Orders, and Ad- 
missions to Conference; Reports of Committeas; 
Discussion —“ What are the Best Methods of Se- 
curlng the Co-operation of All the Members in the 
Work of the Chnrch?.” F. J. Wagner, 8. Roy, 

Evening, Sermon by Rev. F, G. Morris. 


. F. UPHAM, Committee 
D. DONCHESTER, on 
W. C. Hien, Pregramme. 


Those desiring licenses, orders, etc., will meet 
the Committees for examination at the time and 
piace they may announce. D. SHERMAN. 

Malden, Feb. I8, 1874. 





DEDICATION AT UPTON, ME.— The new 
meeting-house at Upton, Oxford Co., Me., will be 
dedicated on Thursday, Feb. 26, at 2 o'clock P. mM. 
Rey. C. L. Morse, of Bethel, is expected to preach 
the dedicatory sermon. Clergymen from the va- 
rious Christian denominations are invited to be 
present. A general invitation is also extended to 
the laity. Free accommodations, and a cordial 
welcome to all who come to enjoy the oceasion with 
us. IgA G. SPRAGUE, Pastor, 


The Secular World. 


LATEST NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 
Gold closed at 112 3-4. 








Avon, N. Y., was destroyed by fire, 
Sunday morning. 


which $1000 has been offered and re- 
fused. 


Lunalilo, the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, died on the 3d instant. He 


age. 

On the night of the 15th, a terrible 
tragecy occurred at Halifax in this 
State—two brothers, old gentlemen, 
named Sturtevant, and their cousin, 
Mary Buckley, being found murdered 
at their residence. A nephew of the 
murdered men has been arrested on 
suspicion of being the guilty party, and 
committed for trial. 


The autopsy of the Siamese twins 
shows that the lining membranes of the 
abdomen of each entered tte ligament, 
overlapping each other in the form of 
little ponches at the centre. 
a division of the ligament unitimg the 
bodies had been made it would have 
severed these ponches and at the same 


each of the twins. 


The following is the list of the new 
English cabinet: — First lord of the 
treasury, Benjamin Disraeli; chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; first lord of the admiralty, 
George Ward Hunt; home department, 
Richard Asheton Cross; foreign de- 
partment, Earl of Derby; colonial de- 
partment, Earl of Caernavon; war, 
Gathorne Hardy; secretary for India, 
Marquis of Salisbury; lord high chan- 
cellor, Lord Cairns; lord privy seal, 
Earl of Malmesbury ; lord president o' 
the council, Duke of Richmond. Lord 
Jobn Manners is appointed postmaster- 
general. The Times says Lord Lennox 
will be commissioner of works and 
buildings; Captain Stanley, under-sec- 
retary of state for war; Sir John 
Charles Hay, secretary to the admiral- 
ty, and Lord Hamilton, under secre- 
tary for the foreign department. Ed- 
ward Cardwell, secretary of war in the 
Gladstone ministry, will be elevated to 
a peerage under the title of Viscount 
Rivington. 

The greatest victory yet achieved in 
the temperance war was at Xenia, O., 
Thursday, where were nine saloons, 
five within 300 yards, known about 
town as ‘*Shades of death,” ‘* Hell’s 
Half Acre,” “‘ Certain Death,” “‘ Mule’s 
Ear,” and “ Devil's Den.” For three 
days the ladies had labored almost in- 
cessantly in front of the ‘‘ Shades of 
Death,” the proprietor only seeming to 


ladies in, and announced his uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

The news flew as on wings over the 
town, and in a few minutes it seemed 
that all the population were hurrying 
toward Whitman Street. 

A dispatch was sent to the State con- 
vention of Grangers, and that body, 
numbering 600, rose and indulged in 
three hearty cheers. All the church- 
bells were set ringing, and the en- 
tire town turned out to rejoice. Be- 
fore night it was rumored that three 
more saloons had agreed to surrender 
next day. A notable feature of the war 





in this city for the last two 


Nearly the whole business portion of 


The Mercantile Library of Bangor 
has Audubon’s Birds of America, for 


was but little more than 36 years of 


So that if 


time opened the abdominal cavity of 


days has 
been the presence of” a large 
girls, led by their teachers, singing be- 


vince, Quebec, Canada. Feb. | © 
,* Wile A., only child of Wm. and Annie Jolley, | fore the saloons such scngs as, ** Say, 
ears 


Mr. Barkeeper, bas father been here ?” 
and ‘* Father, dear father, come home.” 
It is seriously proposed to close al! the 
schools and business houses for a por- 
tion of each day, that the whole popu- 
lation may be brought to bear on the 
saloons. It is believed that not a 
month will pass before every saloon in 
Xenia will be closed. ‘‘ The Shades 
of Death” was the backbone of the 
rebellion. 





A Great Trivmpn im Prano Con- 
STRUCTION.—It has Jong been the de- 
sire of the musical world to have the 
power, quality and general characteris- 
ties of the unwieldly and expensive 
grands brought within the compass, 
convenience und costofa good square 
piano; and to this end many efforts 
bave been made, but to little purpose. 
This great triamph has been reserved 
for Messrs. McPhail & Co., of 385 
Washington street, Boston, who, dur- 
ing the past twenty years have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of this much 
and long-desired ohject—the successful 
accomplishment of which by them will 
be hailed with delight and enthusiasm 
by all who love and cultivate the divine 
art of music. Wehave lately had our 
attention called to these superb instru- 
ments, and we must confess our surprise 
at their wonderful power, sweetness of 
tone, and extraordinary singing quali- 
ty—the organ-like bass and bell-like 
treble blending harmoniously with the 
human voice, producing results upat- 
tainable with any ordinary piano,und 
rarely reached with the most preten- 
tious grands. Not only were we sur- 
prised and delighted with the very ex- 
cellent musical vualities of the McPhail 
pianos, but, from a critical examination 
of the workmanship displayed, and the 
materials used in the construction of 
these pianos, we are bound to say that 
we have seen nothing that will surpass 
them, evenin the most renowned in- 
struments of the world. And without 
wishing to flatter McPhail & Co., or to 
detract from the well-earned fame of 
any other of our great manufacturers, 
we should do injustice to ourselves 
should we fuil to say that in our judg- 
ment the McPhail piano, in all that 
goes to make up a truly first-class in- 
strument, is unsurpassed, and is on its 
own merits entitled to take the front 
rank among those bearing the name of 
any of our distinghished citizens who 
have so long contended for the mastery 
in this high branch of mantfactare. And 
we are happily confirmed in our belief 
by the fact that in many brilliant cir- 
cies of the musical profession these 
pianos are the especial favorites, and 
their most numerous patrons are amon 
thi elite of the country. Messrs. McPhail 
& Co. may well challeuge the closest 
scrutiny and the severest criticism of 
all competent judges. 





The Danbury News man says, ‘‘ One 
of the most annoying complaints in 
the range of medical knowledge is a 
cold in the head. The man with acold 
in his head is a mournful fabric to con- 
template. He loses his interest in every 
thing but a stove and a handkerchief, 
and were he called upon to give an 
expression, it would be found that his 
idea of heaven was a place where stove 
foundries and of rots‘ ls were about 
equally divided. beenj watery, 
bis skin drawn fige Syoa.p flesh, his 
nose is swollen, of ®s ry red, and 
sorer than a strange dog. What he 
mostly fears is the draft, but in spite of 
his most active endeavors he is sure to 
get into it, and he is hardly able to con- 
ceal his surprise at the pressure of busi- 
ness the family is subjected to, which 
keeps the door open about two-thirds 
of th etime, and establishes an almost 
uninterrupted current of air about his 
legs. Screwed up back of the stove, 
with his nose like a beacon shinin 
above it, he patiently holds his hand- 
kerhcief to the blaze, and finally slips 
into a mental calculation as to which 
will first lose ils moisture — his cotton 
or his blood. There he sits all day, 
with a kandkerchief as a flag of truce 
tendered by the fire in his head to the 
fire in the stove, and at night he goes 
scudding through a cold hall, sneezing 
at cvery leap. Long after every one 
else is asleep he starts up with a terri- 
fic sneeze, and finds that his feet are 
sticking out below the quilts, and that 
the handkerchief which he meant to 
have carefully located for just this 
emergency, is nowhere to be found. 
This distressing malady is the Wander- 
ing Jew of ailments, invades every 
household, and, but a few years since, 
could, with perfect impunity, snap its 
feverish finger in the very face of med- 
ical science. But the hydra-headed 
monster is now brought under the most 
perfect control of medical science, as 
domonstrated by the almost instant re- 
lie afforded by snuffing a few spoonfuls 
of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy liquid, 
which fsoothes and quenches the fever- 
ish heat as if by magic, suddenly ar- 
resting the frantic rage of this hereto- 
fore untamed barbarian, and in twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours ** Richard is 
himself again.” 











‘The Home Savings Bank of Boston, is 
one of our liye banks, a little over three 
years old, and has a deposit of six mil- 
lions of dollars. There are but a few 
in the State that hold a greater amount 
of money thanthe Home. The bank is 
increasing fast, having opened six hun- 
dred and fifiy new accounts in the 
month of January, and received on de- 
posit two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The trustees of this bank are 
selected from our best business men, 
and that, with the close attention of its 
officers, inspires the confidence of the 
people. The fact that it did not lose 
one dollar by the great fire in Bos- 
ton, and has gone through the recent 
financial panic, meeting the call of de- 
positors promptly for drafts, and hay- 
ing never lost a dollar since its com- 
meneed business, are some of the rea- 
sons why it is growing so fast at this 
time. 





A WipE Market. — During the past 
week the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
have received large orders for Cabinet 
Organs from their agents in London 
and Liverpool, England; Glasgow and 


grow more stubborn; but at 2 o’clock | Dundee, Scotland; Vienna, Austria;|U- ZR. MAYO, Surgeon Dentist, 
to-day he opened his doors, invited the | Stockholm, Sweden; and Melbourue, | 1am 373 Corner Tremont and Dover Sts., Boston. 


Australia. In addition to which orders 
have been numerous from all parts of 
our own country, from Maine to Salt 
Lake City and San Francisco. Yester- 
day the company received one order 
from London for eighty-five organs, 
and a remittance of $13,600 for one 
month's saies by their agents in that 
metropolis. 

The London Choir notes it as signifi- 
cant, that one of the best portraits or 
the Russian Princess, whose marria 
to the Duke of Edinburgh was r 
celebrated, represents her in the act ot 
playing on one of these popular organs. 





school of | tion, Impure Blood, Pain in the Shoul- 
ders, Tightness of the Chest, Dizziness, 


For Jau dice, Headache, Constipa- 


Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 
taste in the mouth, Bilious attacks, Pain 
in region of Kidneys, Internal Fever, 
Bloated feeling abovt Stomach, Rush 
of Blood to Head, High Colored Urine, 
and Gloomy Forebodings, take Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. In 
explanation of the remedial power of 
these little Pellets over such a variety 
of diseases, it is proper to say that their 
action upon the animal economy is uni- 
versal, not a gland or tissue escapin 

their sanative impress. 25 centsa vial, 
by all first-class Druggists. 718 





It is not only a Convemence, but an 
absolute necessity for ruptured persons 
to use the New Elastic Truss without 
springs. ‘This Truss is worn with ease 
night and day, always retaining the 
rupture securely, and is not taken off till 
a cure is effected. Sold at a moderate 
price, and sent by muil to all parts of 
the country by The Elastic Truss Co., 
No. 683 Broalway, N. Y. City, who 
supply their full descriptive circulars 
free on application as above. 





Tue NaME ‘‘ CAsuUMERE BOUQUET,” 
as applied to Toilet Soaps and Per- 
fumery, is Registered and Patented as 
a trade-mark by COLGATE & CO., 
NEW YORK, and can be used legiti- 
mately only by them. Purchasers of 
the Cashmere Bouquet Soap and Hand- 
kerchief Extract will secure the genuine 
only when bearing the name of COL- 
GALE & CO., New York. 272 





WaTERMAN & Co., have removed to 
their new store, 220 Washington street, 
three doors north of Summer. Their 
new place of business is large and con- 
venient, and they certainly have the 
largest and most complete stock of 
fancy jewelry to be found in the city. 
They are selling at unusually low 
prices. 





Among our Business Notices may be 
found the card of Dr. Flagg, Dentist. 
From his long experience in the profes- 
sion, he is prepared to respond to all 
demands in his line —and will satisfy 
all who may favor with a call. 





The Anual Stanement given else- 
where of the NATIONAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY of U. S. A. 
shows a net increase of $650,000 in As- 
sets, and New Policies to the amount 
of 12,000,000 in 1873. Certainly a 
grand record. Agents wanted every- 
where. 





The Toll-Gate! Prize Picture sent 
free! An ingenious gem ! 50 objects to 
find! Address with stamp, E. C. Abbey, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





HEARING REsTORED—a great inven 
tioe. Send stamp for particulars, to 
GEORGE J. Woop, Madison, Ind. 


WATERMAN & CO. 


Are now 
At 220 Washington St., 
Have the largest, and 
best, and most complete 
stock of 


FANCY JEWELRY. 
Also, the latest French and 
English Novelties, with a 
splendid assortment of 
Fans, Silver and Plated 
Ware. Everything is New. 

Having purchased our 
entire stock of goods dur- 
ing the late depression in 
the money market, we shall 
sell at prices lower than 
any other house in this line. 


WATERMAN & CO, 
New Store, 220 Washington St., 


© Beene north of Summer Street. 
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RUPTURE CURE. 








A. P. DUTCHER, M. 
D., the celebrated 
writer on Surgical Ana 
} amp ¢ now Protessor in 
the first college of phy- 
siciaus at Cleveland, 
Ohio, says: “ Prof. 
Rainbow's Improved 
Reliet and Cure is the 
only instrument for the 
purpose without a fault 
which IT ever saw. 
e\ Worth ten times the 
- cost.” Nosteel springs 
or wood pads. Send stamps for Circular. 
Ss. S. AMES, 
373 No. 7 Tremont Row, Room 5. 


Dentistry. 


The study of the Scientific Dentist is to ascertain 
and ose the best and most suitable material for tbe 
Base of Artificial Teeth. 
Gold was formerly used to the exclusion of almost 
gery other article as a Base. But the high price of 
Teeth set on Gold Plate prevented many from 
using Artificial Teeth. 
Many substitutes have been used, such as Plati 
+ Silver, Rubber, etc. 

ubber promisec improvements, and for sever@ 
ears has been used as a substitute for gold, but 
as signally faiied to meet the expectations of Den- 
tists or their patients. It aa ag J inflames the 
mucus membrane of the mouth. It is thick and 
clumsy, being some five times thicker than Gold 

ate. - 









The necessary thickness of Rubber often affects 
the articulation. It is brittle, and require: irequent 
repairing. 

Gold has none of these objections. It is healt by 
and durable, and gives satisfaction beyond any and 
all other materials. 


MAYOLINE. 


Dr.M., by his new MAYOLINE process of setting 
teeth on Gold Pilate, reduces the cost one third 
compared with the old method. 

The objections to Artificial Teeth as formerly set 
on Gold Pate, namely, the injury to the teetn and 
the warping of the plate by the necessary heat in 
soldering, the deposit of food and the secretions of 
the mouth between the Teeth and Gold Plate, is 
wholly obviated. 

The cost of a set of Tecth on Gold Plate by Dr. 
— new process is but a trifle more than on 

ubber. 


Hs PRICES.—On Gold Plate, warranted 20 carats 
ne:;— 


Upper Set, $40; Whole Sct, Upper and 
Under, $75. 


Clergymen and their Families half price. 


If after using the Teeth three months they do nt 
give perfect satisfaction, the patient may return 
the teeth. 

Dr. Mave makes it a specialty to regulate uneven 
teeth, e guarantees to take the worst cases of ir- 
4. gl teeth and bring them into their natural po- 
8 


tion. 
Teeth filled with Gold in the most perfect and 
satisfactory manner. 





AST GREENWICH ACADEMY, Fast Green- 
‘wich, R.1. A first-class school tor both sexes, 
under the patronage of Boston University. Musi- 
cal department in charge of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston. Location unsurpassed 
for healthfulness and beauty, on the direct route 
trom Boston to New Yort. Retes for board and 
tuition exce moneny low, SPRING TERM OPENS 


March ress, 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 


OPIUM INE 


a MORPHINE 
Discovery by a former sufferer, a Surgeon, U. 8. A. 


Zz 
< Habit Cured. 
The remedy is positive,and the cure pai 
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SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, JAN. 1, 1874. 


Receipts for1873 . «.« +. «+ « $1,463,504.24 
Disbursements for 1873 ~~ 2 ° 805,960.11 


Net Increase in Assetsduringthe year $657,544.13 
ASSES. 


in Bavkand injTrust Compantes $151,123.09 
os 8. and City Bonds. Market Value 369,318.75 
Loans secured by First Mortgages  1,627,849.05 
Loans tul:y seeured by Bonds & Stocks 8 26,342.80 
Loans secured vy Policies of this and 
a —. . . ri ae ALE 72,435.60 
¢, est,and Prem, 
aise. . « ~ seer 79.90.85 
Deferred Premiums ._. . “ws 113,708.72 
}oue from otber Com. for Re-insurance 19,123.13 
Allothhr Assets . . . ° La sae ind 
Total Assets, Jan.1,1874 . . «©  $3,298,531.61) 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all Policies under which 
the Company } .. — sce + $1,929,399 00 
Death Claims not due, and all other 
a“ «<6 ee 109,728.77 
Total Liabilities, Jan. 1,1874 . .  $2,639,127.77 
SURPLUS « 6« ~=— ow ~S 1,254,408, 86 
POLICIES. AMOUNT. | 
* ae ‘3 ‘ +758 | 
- ow 1873 . ° . 9,190 21,350,608 
Net increase during the year 2,734 $653,145 


A National Co., chartered by Congress—Cash 

Capital. $1,000,000; a strong Stock Co.; Low Rates 
t Premium. 

. Office, 315 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. A. ROLurns. Pres. EF. W. PEET, V.-Pres. & Act’y. 

J. M. BUTTLER, Sec. F.G. SMITH, M. VD. Medical 

Director. 874 


LUBIN'S & RIMMBLS 


PERFUMES. 
BY THE OUNCE. 


It is eheaper to import twenty-four ounces of 
perfume in one bottle than twenty-four ounces in 
twent\-four bottles. Wecan thus sell the same 
quality and quantity 25 per cent. less than can be 
boughtelsewhere. Ca!l and examine. Opportunity 
to smell of all kinds betore buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by a.l fond of grateful odors. 
Toilel articles, soaps, oils, novelties, etc., etc. on 


” CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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NewDork Tribune. 


THE 


LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 
BETTER THAN EVER. 

“The new TRIBUNE of to-d1y,like the old TRI- 
BUNEof the past, is to be consecratedto the develop- 
ment of idzas, the exposition of priiciples, and the 
promulgation of truth.” 

The unanimous and unsolicited verdict of the 
hundreds of thousands of readers of THE TRI- 
BUNE, is that the paper was never so good as at 
the present time. During the past year it has en- 
larged its field and improved its facilities in every 
direction, and enters upon the year 1874, which is 
to be one of the most important in public and po- 
litical affairs, with most encouraging prospects. 
THE TRIBUNE, however, believes in deeds rather 
than in words, in results rather than in promises, 
points to its record and its columns for the past 
twelve months as the best evidence of what it has 
done, and the most satisfactory pledge of what it 
will do. All the distinctive features of the paper 
will be preserved aad strengthened; the “Extras,” 
whose sale has reached hundreds of thousands, will 
be continued; the front of its new building com- 
pleted, and the present admiited preeminence of 








the paper, not only maintained, but still further 


advanced. 
TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

DAILY (by mail), one year, $10, 

SEMI-WEEKLY, one year, $3; five copies, one 
year, $12.50; ten copies (and one Exira),one year, 
$25. 

WEEKLY, one year, $2; five copies, $7.50; ten 
copies, $12.50; tv enty copies, $22; and thirty copies, 

BU. 

Each person procuring aclub of ten or more sub- 
scribers is entitled to one extra WEEKLY, and of 
fitty or more to a SEMI-WEEKLY. Papers ad- 
dressed separately to each member of the clubs 
will be charged ten cents additional to the above 
rates. 

t@To Clergymen the DAILY TRIBUNE will 
be sent one year for $9.00; the SEMI-WEKEKLY 
fur $2.50; and the WEEKLY for $1.50. 

Terms invariably Cash in Advance. 

Remittances at sender’s risk, unless in registered 
letter, by draft on New-York, or postal money or- 
der. Address 
‘ THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS, 


Extra shects issued occasionally, and containing 
the latest and best things in art, science, literature, 
history, and religious discussions. Half a million 
already sold. The series of fourteen Extras now 
published sent by mail to any address in the United 
States for One Dollar. Additional Extra sheets, 
containing the two recent novels, ** May,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, **A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ and“ Lords and 
Ladies,” each by mail, ten cents. Descriptive 
circulars, giving fulljdetails of the contents of each 
Extra, sent free on application. Address, 


THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
The TRIBUNE ALMANAC for 1874, price 


20 cents; 7 for $1.00. 


RARE CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY, 
A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER, 


BOTH FOR LITTLE MORE THAN THE PRICE OF ONE, 
THE NEW YORK TRIRUNE has completed ar- 
rangemepts with the principal magazines and 
periodicals of this country and Europe, by which 
it is enabled to supply there publications, together 
with either edition of THE TKIBUNE, at a very 
marked reduction from the regular subscription 
price. The periodicals for which subscriptions 
may be sept, at any time, to THE TRIBUNE, are 
given below. with the regular price of each, and 
the reduced price of the combination with Tug 


TRIBUNE: Publishers’ With With 
reguiar Weekly Semi-w.- 
Price, Tribune. Tribune 


Harper's Magaz'ne. .. . . $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
Harper’s Bazar....... 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Harper’s Weekly...... 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Every Saturday. ...... 5.00 5.75 6.75 
Scribner’s Monthly..... 4.00 5.0 6.0 
St. Nicholas..... coos 30 4.25 5.25 
Lippincoti’s Magazine... 4.00 4.50 550 
Litteil’s Living Age..... 8.00 8.50 9.50 
Atlantic Monthly...... 4.00 4.00 6.00 
Galaxy... eeseceees 40 5.00 6.00 
Scientific American. .... 3.00 4.50 5.50 
Appleton’s Journmal..... 4/0 5.00 6.00 
Popular Science Monthly. 5.00 5.75 6.75 
New York Medical Journal. 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Phrenological Journal. .. 3.00 4.00 5.00 
The Science of Health... 2.00 3.00 4.00 
New York Weekly..... 3.00 4.50 5.50 
Leslie’sLilus’d Newspaper. 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Chimney Corner...... 4.00 5.09 6.00 
Lesiie’s Lady’s Journal. . 4.00 5,00 6.00 
Leslie’sBoys’&Girls’ Wkly 2.50 4.00 5.00 
Pleasant Hours....... 150 3.00 4.00 
Boys of Awerica...... 159 3.00 4.0 
Old and New. ...... «+ 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book... . 3.00 4.25 25 
The Nursery....... ~- 150 8.00 4.00 
Biackwood’s Magazine. . 4.0 5.00 6.00 
The Edi.burgh Review. . 4.00 5.00 6.00 


Make your own selections from this list and remit 
either by woney order, draft, or registered letter, 
directly to THE TRIBUNE. and you will receive 
both magazine and newspaper. 

THE TRIBUNE cannot supply specimen copies of 
the above named periodicais, 
Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
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“ GOLD AND DROSS,” the new Story 
by Edvard Garrett, author of “ Occupa- 
tions of a Retired Life,” Crooked Places,” 
etc., etc. is now ready in one vol., 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

For sale by all_Bookseilers and by the 
Publishers, DODD & MEAD, 


762 Broadway, N. Y. 
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nd stamp for book, ** jum-eating Cured,’ 
ow. &. SQUIRE, Mi. De Worthington, t eC 


$7 pany se WEEK. agoute wanted, particu- 
) & lars free, J. Worth & Co., St. Louis, Mo 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

ully 










Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 


arrante 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, . 
102 and 104 East Sevond St., Ciacinnatl, 


31 





CHURCH -BELLS, 


(Established in 1820.] 


LLIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Heury 

N. Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weight required, single or in chimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior manner 
for which this establishment bas so long been 
noted. Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co.. Cor. Al- 
len, Brighton, and Charles Sis., Boston, Mass. 
306 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior grade of Bells, 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
Illestrated Catalogue-sent free. 37 








LYMYER unc 


M anuFA© 





Fine toned, low price, warranted; circulars sent 
free. 


BLYMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
(Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.) Cinctnnat!,0, 
Office and Works 664-694 West Eighth Street. 
244 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


THE GENUINE 


TROY CHURCH BELLS, 


known to the public since 1826 ; which have ac- 
quired a reputation unequaled by any anda sale 
exceeding that ef all others; — including more than 
seventy chimes and peals. One thousand testimoni- 
als received during the last six years. Every bell 
ae best copper and tin and formally war- 
ranted. 


NEW PATENT ROTARY FIXTURES. 
Catalogues Free, 


No Agencies. P.O. Address, either Troy or 
jy Troy,N.W¥. E.A.& G.R. MENEELY, 
290 eow 








The Oldest Established Foundry in 


BEI I S America, 
HOLBROOK AND SON, 
Proprietors. 


A. D. 1816. East Medway, Mass.) 


ll Bells fully warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Over 10,000 now in use. Lllustrated Circular 
sent upon application. 335 e0w 


250,000 COPIES SOLD! 


Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE!! 


THIS, THE.PAR EXCELLENCE OF ALL 
PIANO METHODS, MAINTAINS THE FRONT 
RANK, AND ITS SALE ECLIPSES THAT OF 
ALLIZ{OTHERS—FOREIGN OR AMERICAN COM- 
BINED. THE PUBLISHERS CLAIM ITS AN- 
NUAL SALE OF 25,000 COPIES IS INDISPUTA- 
BLE PROOF OF POSITIVE AND INTRINSIC 
MERIT, AND ITS SUCCESS IS NO MYSTERY, 
BUT DUE TO THOROUGH EXCELLENCE 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS—RUDIMENTAL 
AND INSTRUCTIVC; TO ITS VALUABLE EX- 
ERCISES AS WELL AS 4ITS CHARMING 
RECREATIONS, . 

A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED CONTAINS 
“ SCHUMANN’S MAXIMS” AND THE. FAMOUS 
“ CZERNY’S LETTERS ON THE ART OF PLAY- 
ING THE PIANO.” “RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD,” THUS CONTAINS OVER 260 PAGES 
FULL MUSIC SIZE, AND IS JUSTLY CLAIMED 
TO BE THE BEST PIANO METHOD EXTANT. 

PRICE, $3.75. 

t2@- USED BY THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND MUSIC DEAL- 
ERS. 





PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bosten. 
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REV. E. P. ROE’S Popular Stories. 
1. Barriers Burned Away, 
2. What Can She Do? 
Each 1 vol. large 12mo. price $1.75. 

What Can She Do has thus far exceeded 
Barriers in popularity, and is now in 
great demand, 

The author’s position is thus established 
as one of the most popular American writ- 
ers. 

_Both of these stories have been repub- 
lished in England. 

For sale by all booksellers and newsdeal- 
ers. and mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers, DODD ¢ MEAD, 

762 Broadway, N. Y. 





ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Magnificent Colored Plate 
Hundreds of Eogrevings 


- ve Price L' 2900 i 
of choice Flower and Vegetable Seed 
Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, 
directions for culture.’ Complete | 

py: hem gary Sent free on receipt of two 


WASHBURN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


~ 








WANTED! 
Agents of Good Ability, 
TO SELL OUR BOOKS. 


We have determined to make an important change 
in our business, and for this purpose propose 
to sell our smaller books at 


NEARLY COST 


to men competent to manage the 
sales ina large district, who will push the 
ness themselves and engage others to help them. 


To men of energy this will offer a rare chance tv 
buiid upa good business. We will employ a few 
#o0od men, without experience, if they have enerzy 
Son tor the business. Only a small capital 


W. J. HOLLAND & CO., ° 
374 Springfiel d, Mass. 
Ris 
371 
aranteed using ot 


for cure of tobacco or drinking hab- 
for $.50 by E. H. BERNE, P. U. Boston. 
ell Aug Cet ie. Catalogue 
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PRESS OF SMITH AND SMART. 
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